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Chronicle 


Home News.—The veterans’ bonus bill was passed by 
the House on February 16, by an overwhelming majority. 
On February 18, in a letter to Senator Smoot, chairman 

of the Senate Finance Committee, the 


nl President wrote that the measure was 
unfair both to the veterans and to the 
country. It did not offer real relief to needy veterans, 


but proposed a loan to all veterans; moreover, it in- 
augurated a system which could easily bring immediate 
embarrassment to the Government by necessitating a loan 
of $1,000,000,000. The result might be extension of the 
present “acute depression.” But the bill was reported out 
by the Senate Committee, voting thirteen to three, with a 
recommendation that it be passed. On February 19, by a 
vote of seventy-two to twelve, the Senate passed the 
measure. The President indicated that he would veto it 
at once but both Houses seemed prepared to override him. 
To sustain the veto seventeen Senators would have to 
reverse themselves and this hardly appeared likely. In 
the House, a proportionately greater reversal would be 
needed. As soon as the Senate vote was cast the Presi- 
dent began work on his veto message. 

‘What appeared to be an agreement on the operation of 
the power and nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals was reached 
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on February 18. The compromise by the Senate and 
House committees, will, if approved, end 
a ten-year controversy. A board of 
three managers, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, will be authorized to erect power lines; the Presi- 
dent is instructed to negotiate a lease of the nitrate plants 
within a year after the bill is enacted; contracts will last 
for fifty years, and lessees will receive a preference on 
power for the manufacture of nitrates, with fifteen per 
cent additional power to be used as they see fit, except 
for the manufacture of certain products such as chemicals 
and dyes. On the whole the measure reflects the prin- 
ciples for which Senator Norris has been contending. 

On February 14, what threatened to be a serious dead- 
lock between Congress and the President, involving the 
possibility of an extra session, ended by the adoption of 
the Interior Department bill. This meas- 
ure carries an appropriation. of $20,- 
000,000 for loans for farm rehabilita- 
tion, inclusive of food for humans. The bill was signed 
by the President. The vote in the House was viva voce, 
and the measure was carried in the Senate by a vote of 
sixty-seven to fifteen. In a violent attack upon the bill, 
Senator Borah gave notice that the matter might be re- 
opened by another bill. 

In a Lincoln’s Day address on February 12, the Presi- 
dent spoke from Lincoln’s old study in the White House. 
A feature of much interest, unforeseen by the authorities, 
was provided when the speech was mo- 
: a mentarily interrupted by the striking of 

Lincoln’s old clock. In substance, the 
address was a thoughtful, carefully prepared essay on the 
danger of over-centralization at Washington, and of a 
Federal control under which “the various conditions of 
life in our country are forced into standard molds. Where 
people divest themselves by local government responsi- 
bilities they at once lay the foundation for the destruc- 
tion of their liberties. Carried to its logical extreme, 
all this shouldering of community and of individual and 
community responsibilities upon the Government, can lead 
but to the superstate where every man becomes the servant 
of the State, and real liberty is lost.” 


Muscle 
Shoals 


Farm 
Rehabilitation 


Austria—The Innsbruck police arrested Captain 
Maltitz, alleged aide of Adolph Hitler in Austria. At 
the request of the Berlin police, he was taken on sus- 
picion of participating in a conspiracy 
against the existing regime in Germany. 
The Innsbruck police were searching for 
three German National Socialists accused of murder in 
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Berlin on New Year’s eve. Captain Maltitz pleaded guilty 
to the charge of concealment of one of the “ Nazis” and 
of having tried to find employment for him in the Hitler 
organization. He denied all knowledge of the other two 
criminals. The story of the arrest was interesting for 
the light it threw on the working of an organization for 
the protection of German Hitlerites wanted by the police. 
These men, it was stated, after hiding on Mecklenburg 
estates proceeded across the Austrian frontier at Kufstein 
and thence to Innsbruck where Captain Maltitz distributed 
them among the Tyrolese villages. Dr. Stumpf, Governor 
of the Tyrol was sharply attacked in the press for per- 
mitting the Tyrol to become a camping ground for the 
“Bolsheviki of the Right.” 


Bulgaria.—The recent border “ incident” which re- 
sulted in the death of one Greek soldier passed off with- 
out further event. A hopeful sign was seen in the interest 
taken by England, supported by France 
and Italy, in trying to regulate the dis- 
pute between the two countries with the 
suggestion of arbitration. The chief obstacle to peaceful 
settlement has always remained the resentment against 
Bulgaria of a large and influential body of Macedonians 
within her borders. 


Greco-Bulgarian 
Differences 


Cuba.—On February 19 the Senate, by a vote of fif- 
teen to gne, accepted House amendments to its pro- 
visional bill making Havana a Federal District. The 
measure empowered President Machado 
to appoint new city officials on Feb- 
ruary 24. The President announced 
that he would approve the measure———The same day 
the House passed a bill establishing a Cuban Legation in 
Japan. The sugar war continued and it was reported 
that incendiaries had burned 14,625,000 tons of cane. 
University students continued to cause trouble for the 
Government; the student publication of the National 
University was suspended by the police; eighty-five pro- 
fessors, almost the entire faculty, were indicted on a 
charge of sedition and conspiracy to overthrow the Ad- 
ministration two months ago; and new riots occurred 
here and there. 


Varia 








Czechoslovakia.—Dr. Benes, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, held out recently the hope that the modus vivendi, 
or working agreement of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment with the Holy See, of Febru- 
ary 2, 1928, will have been carried out, 
in 1931, with all its inferences. Such 
speedy execution, however, did not seem probable. Great 
complications were met with in the work of delimiting 
the dioceses since the question of their property basis in- 
volved the progress of agrarian reform, Government 
promulgation of the agreement, also, had been unsatis- 
factory; and there was indifference on the part of the 
current Socialist Administration. 


Modus Vivendi 


Finland.— To succeed Dr. Lauri K. Relander, whose 
term expires March 1, Presidential elections took place 
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on February 16 afd the count made Premier Pehr Edwin 
Svinhufvud victor over former-Presi- 
dent Kaarlo Juho Stahlberg. The elec- 
toral vote stood 151 to 149, giving the 
President-elect only a very narrow majority. Though the 
campaigning was bitter the President-elect enjoys the 
nation’s confidence. He has served in Government posts 
since 1888 and is leader of the Lapuan or Fascist party. 
In the early years of the World War he was exiled by 
Russia to Siberia. His election marked the victory of the 
Conservative interests over the Liberals. As a sequel to 
the election it was announced that the entire Finnish Gov- 
ernment would resign on March 1. The course was held 
to be desirable because of the elevation of the Premier. 
Since the War, the President-elect has been a Senator 
and last July formed the present Cabinet. In October, 
1930, when his Government was faced with the task of 
investigating the abduction of President Stahlberg, he 
issued a statement denying that any plan for a political 
coup had prompted the kidnapping. 


President 
Svinhufvud 


Germany.—The Reichstag rejected a Communist mo- 
tion demanding the immediate cessation of all reparations 
payments under the Young plan and also a resolution 
introduced by the Peasants’ party ask- 
ing for the immediate application of the 
revisionary clauses of the plan. The 
Reichstag, however, approved a resolution calling for an 
early revision of Germany’s reparations commitments. 
The “ War-guilt lie” was attacked again by the Centrists 
who asked for an impartial international investigation into 
the causes of the World War. The activities of the Na- 
tional Socialists, who walked out of the Reichstag last 
week, were seriously handicapped by police raids. With 
the secessionists out of the way, Chancellor Bruening’s 
Government, with a sure majority, disposed of the Reich- 
stag’s routine business without any other opposition than 
that from the seventy-seven Communists. The Bavarian 
Bishops announced that no priest may participate in the 
National Socialist movement and that the “ Nazis’ may 
not enter the churches in close formation columns or in 
uniform. It was explained that the “ Nazis” do not 
recognize the Mosaic law, refuse to recognize the primacy 
of the Pope, and favor the movement for a national Ger- 
man church free from dogma. The exchequer of the 
Reich was assured of 300,000,000 marks (about $72,- 
000,000) being entered in the 1930 budget from the sale 
of Federal Railways preference-securities. About 180,- 
500,000 marks ($43,320,000) had previously been ob- 
tained on the security of these shares; the remainder of 
the 300,000,000 marks is made up under the new plan. 


Nazis 
Banned 





Great Britain——Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, again leaped into popularity through his 
straightforward and uncompromising stand on govern- 
mental economies. Speaking on a Con- 
servative motion that the Labor Gov- 
ernment had lost the confidence of the 
country through its extravagance, Mr. Snowden admitted 
the seriousness of the economic and financial difficulties 


Snowden 
Demands 
Economies 
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of the Government, stating that the next budget would 
show a deficit of about £30,000,000. He advocated “ dras- 
tic and disagreeable measures,” and declared, to the dis- 
may of the extremists in his own party, against the con- 
tinuation of schemes for what are designated “ social 
justice.” He demanded entrenchment throughout all 
governmental departments. 

One of the immediate effects of his warning to the 
country was the decision of the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association to settle the dispute in the 
Lancashire mills that has continued since 
January 18 and that put out of work 
about 300,000 people. The owners “ un- 
animously decided that the lockout be withdrawn, that the 
more-looms-to-the-weaver experiment at Burnley be dis- 
continued, and that the mills open for work on February 
16.” This acquiescence in the labor demands was in- 
spired “ by the very grave warning about the conditions 
of industry and finance in this country given by Philip 
Snowden,” the employers stated. 

By an easy majority, the Labor Government, on Febru- 
ary 18, secured the passage in the second reading of a 
measure to increase the borrowing power of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund by £20,000,000. 
The fund was, previous to the new 
grant, indebted to the extent of about 
£67,000,000. An additional £15,000,000 was subscribed 
for “ transitional benefits.” According to the latest statis- 
tics, the number of unemployed reached the total of 2,642,- 
000. The Minister of Labor, Margaret Bondfield, told 
the House of Commons that she could give no assurance 
that the peak had been reached. 


Weavers’ Dispute 
Settled 


Dole Fund 
Increased 


Guatemala.—Following the induction of General Jorge 
Ubico as President, as reported last week, the following 
were announced as the personnel of the new Cabinet: 
Minister of Interior, Saen de Tejada; 
Public Works, Leonardo Lara; Agricul- 
ture, Guillermo Cruz ; Education, Ramon 
Calderon; Finance, Gonzalez Campo; Foreign Relations, 
Alfredo Skinnerklee ; and War, General Jose Reyes. 


Cabinet 


Nicaragua.—Much interest centered in the capital over 
an announcement of Secretary Stimson from Washington, 
on February 13, that the American marines would be 
Seiten heavily reduced in the next few months 
to and entirely withdrawn after the 1932 
Withdsaw Presidential election. It was understood 
that President Moncada was in harmony with the plan, 
which would practically end American intervention, begun 
in Nicaragua in 1926. While, locally, credit was given 
to the marines for very valuable help in preserving peace 
and especially in making elections peaceful, the Washing- 
ton announcement met with popular approval, since it 
was felt that the native guards were now sufficiently 
trained and the public was ready for a trial of self-pro- 
tection. 


Paléstine.—As a clarification of the White Paper on 
Palestine issued by the Colonial Secretary, Lord Passfield, 
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last October, Premier MacDonald, on February 13, read 
to the House of Commons a letter which 
he addressed to Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
who had resigned as President of the 
World Zionist Organization. After the publication of the 
White Paper, Jewish groups in Palestine, Europe and 
America registered most violent protests against the docu- 
ment of the Colonial Secretary. The letter of Mr. Mac- 
Donald was most conciliatory and eliminated most of the 
Jewish complaints. It was declared by Mr. MacDonald 
as “the authoritative interpretation of the White Paper.” 
But in the matters covered, it would seem to reverse the 
intent and the regulations of the earlier document. In his 
letter, Mr. MacDonald first refuted the charge that the 
White Paper was in any way a violation of the terms of 
the British mandate. He then denied that the White Paper 
“ contains injurious allegations against the Jewish people 
and Jewish labor organizations,’ and affirmed, further- 
more, the benefits conferred on Palestine by the Jews. He 
discussed the two main problems, namely, land settlement 
and Jewish immigration. In regard to the former, he 
stated that his Government did not imply “a prohibition 
of acquisition of additional lands by Jews.” But he placed 
an entirely different interpretation on the original mean- 
ing of the term, “landless Arabs.” He promised an in- 
quiry into the whole question and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of a centralized control over the transfer and 
settlement of the lands. In the cognate matter of Jewish 
immigration, Mr. MacDonald appeared to negative the 
White Paper. He asserted that the Government “ did not 
prescribe and do not contemplate any stoppage or pro- 
hibition of Jewish immigration in any of its categories.” 
The norm would be the capacity of absorption rather 
than, specifically, of employment. Another important de- 
cision concerned Jewish employment on public works; 
this was to be proportioned, not in accordance with popu- 
lation but with Jewish contribution to the public revenues. 
Indignation was expressed by the Arabs against the 
letter. It was condemned by them as contradictory to 
itself and to the White Paper, and as a surrender to in- 
ternational Jewry. The President of the 
Arab Executive sent a communication to 
the High Commissioner stating that the 
new interpretations rendered an understanding between 
the Jews and Arabs impossible. The Arab Executive and 
the Moslem Supreme Council threatened resignation, and 
threats were made of a general boycott of all Jews. 


Interpretation of 
White Paper 


Arab 
Indignation 


Russia.—The work of labor conscription, by which the 
military organization of the country was being completed, 
was continued in the announcement, on February 12, that 
all State administrations, factories, and 
other enterprises, except those engaged 
in agricultural-machine production must 
within three days make a list of all agricultural technicians 
and place at least sixty per cent of them at the State’s 
disposal for two months’ work on the spring-sowing 
campaign. 

Progress in farm collectivization was reported by the 
Moscow press. From January 21 to February 10, 726,000 


Agricultural 
Conscription 
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families had joined the collective farms; and on February 
10 collectivization in the Soviet Union 
was reported as thirty and seven-tenths 
per cent; although a year ago, on March 
1, 1930, the Commissariat for Agriculture had announced 
that fifty-five per cent of the land had been collectivized. 
Plans were reported to sow 350,000,000 acres, of which 
300,000,000 would be under grain. A crop total of 100,- 
000,000 was thought to be a conservative prophecy, which 
would leave 25,000,000 tons for export. Sufficient machin- 
ery, however, was not yet at hand. It was expected that 
the situation would be met by doubling in the use of 
implements. 


Crop 
Progress 


Spain.—A week after the signing of the royal decree 
for Parliamentary elections, the Government of Premier 
Damaso Berenguer resigned, on February 14, and the 
decree was rescinded. There followed 
a bewilderingly swift series of political 
changes which finally resulted in a new 
monarchical-coalition Government apparently stronger and 
more widely supported than its predecessor. While many 
of the elements in the political struggle remained veiled 
in the secrecy of the conferences of party leaders with the 
King, the principal factor was the disinclination of many 
practical politicians to participate in a campaign in the 
face of the Socialist and republican policy of non-coopera- 
tion, and a division among monarchists on a question of 
procedure. This practical distrust of a precipitate sum- 
moning of Parliament grew out of the old theoretical 
question of how to go about restoring constitutional gov- 
ernment after the years of the De Rivera dictatorship. 
An insistent Opposition claimed that the King, by per- 
mitting the continuance of the De Rivera rule for more 
than three months, had not merely suspended the Consti- 
tution, but had definitely abrogated it, and that restoration 
could be achieved legally only by a constitutional conven- 
tion, which, should it vote to continue the monarchy, 
would establish guarantees against a recurrence of the 
dictatorship in any future emergency. Supporters of the 
King, on the other hand, maintained that the guarantees 
and other reforms should be worked out under the Con- 
stitution of 1876, through a constitutional convention to 
be summoned after parliamentary government would be 
restored. 

Following Premier Berenguer’s resignation, King Al- 
fonso engaged in a long series of discussions with leaders 
of all monarchist groups and, after two days, asked for- 
Admiral mer Premier Sanchez Guerra, who had 
Aznar Forms been implicated in the 1929 mutiny 
Cabinet : . 

against De Rivera, and later pardoned 
by the King, to form a Government and carry through 
the program for immediate constitutional reform. This 
bold step surprised many of the King’s conservative sup- 
porters, but upon Sanchez Guerra’s failure to unite the 
divided elements of the Opposition, it opened the way 
for an invitation to Admiral Aznar y Cabanas, an old 
friend and loyal supporter of Alfonso, though not active 
in recent political maneuvers, who within a few hours 


Berenguer 
Government 
Resigns 
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after his call, on February 18, presented his list of Min- 
isters to the King. The new Cabinet was sworn in at 
once, and announced a program to begin with municipal 
and provincial elections, the latter to be followed by the 
election of a Parliament to be empowered to initiate con- 
stitutional reform. The list of Ministers included Count 
Romanones, the Marquis de Alhucemas, the Duke de 
Maura, Count Bugallal and other representative Liberal 
and Conservative leaders. General Berenguer accepted 
the War portfolio. In spite of minor clashes between 
groups of republican and monarchist sympathizers, and 
noisy demonstrations, no serious disorder occurred. 


Vatican City.—The Lenten preachers of the city of 
Rome were received in the usual annual audience by the 
Holy Father on February 16. The Sovereign Pontiff took 
occasion to speak to them of dangers to 


Add t , . 
lean 7 faith and morals which he desired them 
Preachers specially to combat during the holy sea- 


son of Lent. His Holiness mentioned in particular the 
offense to Christian morality and the danger to youth in 
objectionable motion pictures and vaudeville perform- 
ances ; indecency in the press; the interference with proper 
Sunday observance through secular activities sponsored 
or promoted by official or semi-fficial Italian Government 
agencies ; and the same Government's too liberal tolerance 
of proselyting activities of non-Catholic religious bodies. 
This latter point the Holy Father had treated at some 
length a few weeks previous, when replying to the Christ- 
mas greetings of the Cardinals resident in Rome. At that 
time he pointed out the difference between legal tolerance 
of other cults, provided for in the Lateran Treaty and 
Concordat, and the anti-Catholic propaganda of whose 
existence the civil authorities appeared to be in ignorance. 


League of Nations.—Much speculation as to the future 
status of Argentina in the League was aroused by the fact 
that Miguel F. Casares, former Under-Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Argentina, was participating 
at the session of the League economic 
committee as an ordinary member. Sefior 
Casares’ appointment had come as a result of Sir Eric 
Drummond’s recent visit to Argentina, which had dropped 
out from all League commissions. A provisional scheme 
for an international farm-loan institute was proposed. 


Argentine 
Delegate 





Two authoritative articles on our foreign rela- 
tions appear in next week’s issue. John LaFarge 
sounds a note of warning in his “ The Soviet War 
Threat: Cause or Effect?” He offers much data 
to ponder. Thomas H. Healy, of the School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, takes 
up the question of United States intervention in 
his article, ‘“‘ The Present Situation in Cuba.” 

“In Union There Is Dynamite,” by Jerome 
Blake, gives an instance that leads one of the 
characters to join the Evidence Guild. 

Thomas F. Meehan, in answer to an inquiry, 
writes of three pioneer journalists. 
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The End of Catholic Press Month 


N the beginning of February, designated as Catholic 

Press Month, Bishop Boyle, of Pittsburgh, Episcopal 
Chairman of the Press Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, made an earnest appeal 
for the support of Catholic periodical publications. He 
stressed particularly the need of cooperation through sub- 
scription and advertisement, thus directly helping to re- 
lieve the editors and publishers in their financial struggles 
and also permitting them to increase their facilities for 
better publications. 

The effect of Bishop Boyle’s appeal has undoubtedly 
been felt in the offices of the business managers of our 
Catholic weeklies and periodicals. But now, that this 
intensive campaigning for support is closing, it would be 
well to take into consideration, as a matter for permanent 
thought, that other appeal made by Bishop Boyle, for a 
larger reading public. 

Our Catholic periodicals, he asserts, “lack the en- 
couragement of a large reading public. They deserve a 
large reading public, and we shall lack a thoroughly 
Catholic-minded people so long as the mentality of 
Catholics is molded in other quarters by the news, and 
the opinions on the news, which they read there.” It is 
important that Catholics buy each week, or through 
annual subscription, the diocesan paper and the general 
weeklies and monthlies ; but it is far more important that 
they read these publications after they have bought them. 

For the Catholic press does not exist for financial re- 
sults, though it cannot get along without a fair measure 
of such returns. It is an apostolate for higher things. 
Its primary aim is that which Christ commissioned His 
disciples to perform: “Going forth, teach ye all 
nations. . . .” The Catholic press in the United States 


through all its manifold departments, strives to put into 
effect this Divine command by explaining and defending 
Catholic belief, by strengthening the observance of Cath- 
olic morality, by advocating Catholic action and inspiring 
Catholics to higher personal sanctity and to more effective 
communal zeal. But it fails utterly if Catholics neglect to 
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read Catholic papers, even though they buy them and ad- 
vertise in them. 

A generation or two ago, criticism of the Catholic press 
was more justifiable than it is today. But then, the ob- 
stacles that beset heroic editors and writers and treasurers 
were far greater than the difficulties of today. With in- 
creased circulation and advertising, with the syndicated 
service of the N. C. W. C., with the growth in the number 
and the competency of authors, with improved facilities 
in manufacture and distribution, the Catholic press of 
today cannot be judged adversely by anyone who at- 
tempts a just and unprejudiced appraisal of it. A sense 
of dissatisfaction with the Catholic press is often alleged 
as a reason for not reading Catholic papers. Upon ex- 
amination, however, this vague dissatisfaction, sometimes 
contempt, is found to be no reason at all and to be lacking 
in specific proof. 

Catholic Press Month was completely successful if it 
secured more readers who read intelligently the various 
Catholic periodical publications. It was only partially 
successful if it merely obtained a greater number of pur- 
chasers for these papers and magazines. There would be 
more profit in ten readers for one bought copy than in ten 
buyers who did not read. 


Even in Ireland 


N England, Ireland and through most of the nations of 

Europe, it is the custom for the Ordinary of the diocese 
to issue a Pastoral letter at the beginning of Lent. In 
these letters from the Shepherd to his flock, directions are 
given in regard to more pressing problems of legislation, 
social welfare, education, and general action. But a most 
important section of the Pastoral letters is usually de- 
voted to the moral well-being of the community and to 
the dangers that threaten. 

Diseases in the moral order and menaces to virtue are 
more or less the same in all nations, especially in our age, 
because of the spread of the same mechanical devices 
and of the same literature and of the same fashions in 
action and thought through these nations. There is the 
problem of youth in Ireland as in England, in France as 
in Germany, in Italy as in the United States. All of these 
nations were similarly demoralized by the War and its 
hysteria. All discovered, with slight differences, that ac- 
cepted conventions and decencies were scoffed at if not 
discarded by some of the older generation and most of 
the newer adults. And all of them are facing the same 
problems of the latest modern immorality because of the 
same causes. 

In this country, the danger to virtue through the auto- 
mobile has been stressed time and again. It has formed 


. the topic of more than one editorial in this Review. There 


is no surprise then, but merely recognition, in the fact 
that this country’s experience is that of Ireland. 

In a cabled dispatch of his Lenten Pastoral, Cardinal 
MacRory is reported as assailing, among other things, the 
danger lurking in the automobile. He criticized, in general, 
the craze for pleasure and excitement among the young, 
and their impatience of parental control of any sort. But 
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his specific references, as evils that must be corrected, 
were to the twin subjects of motors and dancing. The 
irregularities connected with dances, however, were largely 
reducible to the facilities offered by automobiles and 
buses. Not only were young people enabled to attend 
more dances and in more distant places, but they were 
tempted to remain at them till later hours, because of the 
motors. “ Here let me refer to what I am assured is 
the great and common source of evil,” Cardinal MacRory 
asserted, ‘“‘ the parking of motor cars close to dance halls 
in badly lighted village streets or on dark country roads.” 

His Eminence was writing of Ireland where the virtue 
of the women is supereminent and the modesty of the 
young girl is regarded as her most valuable ornament. 
His words and his warning might well be pondered in 
this country where womanly virtue and adolescent modesty 
are assailed more vehemently and more subtly than in 
any civilized nation of the globe. 


What of Good Friday? 


ITH Ash Wednesday already a memory we are be- 

ginning to look forward hopefully to the Eastertide. 
It is but a truism to say that the soul may expect to share 
in Christ’s Resurrection gladness in proportion as during 
the Lenten season it has entered into the spirit of His 
sacred Passion. Christendom commemorates the climax 
of the Saviour’s sufferings on Good Friday: our Easter 
happiness will be measured largely by the sentiments that 
fill our hearts two days before. 

Some years ago the Young Men’s Institute, of San 
Francisco, with the endorsement of His Grace Archbishop 
Hanna, set on foot a movement for the reverent observ- 
ance of Good Friday. Its objective was the suspension 
of business from noon to three o'clock, the hours asso- 
ciated with Christ’s crucifixion: the time was to be re- 
ligiously devoted to commemorating the great atoning 
sacrifice of Calvary through pious exercises, private or 
public, in the churches: the spirit of the three hours was 
to be a sense of gratitude to God for the boon of Redemp- 
tion, of compunction for sin, of tender compassion for 
the suffering Saviour. 

With characteristic western enthusiasm the people of 
San Francisco and its vicinity, non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, entered into the movement. It caught hold and 
became generally popular. Then with their proverbial 
California generosity they strove to share its blessings 
with the rest of the country. In time their good example 
found imitators elsewhere, Denver, Detroit, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other centers, 
have come, to a greater or less degree, to foster the worthy 
custom. The pity is that it does not universally prevail. 


In a country where more than fifty millions call them-. 


selves Christians and acknowledge, if not their indebted- 
ness for supernatural graces to Christ, at least the con- 
tributions His spirit has made to their culture and civili- 
zation, it were but a trifle to urge that some popular 
recognition should be taken of the anniversary of His 
death. More than once during the last decade the country 
has been asked to pause to pay a silent tribute to some 
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Surely religion 
“of sin and 


national hero: patriotism suggested it. 
exacts a little something for the Conqueror 
death and hell.” 

The movement for the reverent observance of Good 
Friday is not agitation for a holiday. Far from it, for re- 
joicing were out of place when man’s Redeemer is in His 
death-agony. It seeks but a period for religious worship. 
As such, while it affords the individual Christian a chance 
publicly to profess his faith, it tends to bring Christ into 
a world that is sadly in need of Him, and hence touches 
the welfare of society very intimately and cannot but 
prove a national asset. 

In practice, to change the movement from a dream to 
a reality is the function of our Catholic laity. Only their 
efforts, individually and collectively, will bring it about. 
Here is a clear apostolate for our Catholic organizations, 
for our Knights of Columbus, for our Holy Name So- 
cieties, for our Catholic Alumni and Alumnae. They can 
be assured of the encouragement of their Hierarchy and 
clergy for these fully sense the significance of a proper 
observance of Good Friday, and experience shows that 
they have been more than willing, even at great personal 
sacrifices, to give their people services and devotions 
where the prospect is that they will be attended. 

The Catholic employer will contribute his share to the 
movement by excusing his employes from noon to three 
o'clock. Will anyone be so mercenary or so lacking in 
faith as to begrudge them these three hours and Christ a 
tribute of reverence and honor? Employes will not hesi- 
tate to ask for “time-out” on Good Friday to spend it 
in spirit at the foot of the Cross. They have no scruple 
about asking for an occasional holiday. Our housewives 
will hesitate to make purchases during the tite to empha- 
size its sacred character. Non-Catholic Christians will 
lend their encouragement and cooperation. We can do 
nothing better than all work for a Sabbath quiet in the 
early afternoon of next Good Friday, and to fill our 
churches with devout worshipers, conscious of their obli- 
gations to Christ and fully grateful for His redemptive 
suffering. 


The Health of the School Child 


HE most complicated social institution of this day 

is undoubtedly the school. Upon it, sometimes by 
unhappy necessity, has devolved many of the tasks and 
duties which belong primarily to the home. Much as we 
may regret this fact, and strongly as we may and should 
oppose whatever undermines the home as a source of 
training and instruction, it is not likely that the school 
will in the near future relinquish any considerable num- 
ber of the tasks which it has assumed. Teachers may 
protest, but schoolboards must be served, and in these 
days, many of them demand strange food and stranger 
service. 

It cannot be too strongly kept before our minds, and 
asserted in season and out of season, that in exercising 
its legitimate functions, the school acts for the parents. 
To parents, not to teachers or to the State, belongs in 
the first instance the right to provide for the physical, 
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mental, religious and moral welfare of the child. All 
who take part in this great work, do so in loco parentis. 
This is not an assertion, however, that parental rights 
are exclusive or without limits. Education, as Pius XI 
observes in the Encyclical on the Christian Education of 
Youth, “is essentially a social and not a mere individual 
activity.” Hence “three necessary societies,” the family 
and the State, in the natural order, and the Church in 
the supernatural, have their respective rights in education. 
Yet, as the Canon Law provides, of all parental duties, 
that of caring for the welfare of the child, is among the 
most grave. 

We are happy to note that in his article published in 
last week’s issue, Dr. Toomey develops an argument for 
health work in our schools, often urged by this Review. 
In these days, parents may ask the interest of the school 
in the physical welfare of the child, and, in fact, delegate 
to it no small degree of their duty in this important 
respect. It is not difficult for our schools, working in co- 
operation with many public and private societies to protect 
and improve the health of the child in a manner which, 
otherwise, would be restricted to parents who are able to 
secure the most expensive medical care. 

Dr. Toomey cites some examples which should cause 
every school administrator to search his conscience 
anxiously. Doubtless there are thousands of children in 
our schools suffering from various ailments which can 
be easily cured, but which, neglected, will develop into 
maladies of a most serious character. We say it frankly, 
that the physical care of the school child has not received 
the attention which its grave importance demands. At 
the 1930 Convention, the National Catholic Education 
Association, under the leadership of Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., at last authorized a careful study 
of the exceptional child. How much longer are we to 
neglect so simple, yet so tremendously important, a matter 
as the health of the school child? 

There is no danger of exalting the welfare of the body 
over the welfare of the soul. But there is danger, and a 
danger most serious and imminent, that the soul may 
be weighed down by the ailments of a suffering body. 
Not to care for one’s health is no part of Christian 
asceticism. To leave aught undone that can reasonably 
be done for the health of our little ones at school, recalls 
Herod, rather than the Divine Lover of little children. 


The Lesson of Beauvais 


N his recollections, now under publication in the daily 
press, General Pershing remarks that it took the des- 
peration of a crisis to bring the Allies to submit their 
armies to the supreme command of Marshal Foch. “ Pre- 
vious to this crisis,” writes Pershing, “ they did not seem 
to realize fully that the success of their common cause de- 
manded complete unity of action, both on the offensive 
and defensive, and that without it they could not win.” 
The powers bestowed on Foch, though great, were 
clearly limited. The British, French, and American Gov- 
ernments, conferring at Beauvais on April 3, 1918, 
charged him “ with the coordination of the action of the 
Allied armies on the western front.”” He was entrusted 
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with “ the strategic direction of military operations.” The 
commanders-in-chief of the British, French, and Ameri- 
can armies retained “ full control of the tactical employ- 
ment of their forces,” and the right of appeal to their 
several Governments. Comments Foch himself, in his 
“Memoirs ” about to be published: “ The simple role of 
coordinator [proposed at Doullens on March 29] was 
not sufficient for the larger programme which would cer- 
tainly have to be shortly undertaken. . . The rote 
should be changed to one of direction.” Even the Beau- 
vais agreement “did not entirely meet my proposition, 
since it did not extend my authority over the whole of 
the western front . . . or over all the Allied troops fight- 
ing there.” Yet, says General Pershing, “ scarcely had 
the appointment of Foch been announced than consider- 
able outspoken dissatisfaction among the British began 
to appear “‘; and the London Globe saw a danger that 
the Allied army would pass “ under the control of foreign 
politicians.” 

Pershing’s view, however, had prevailed, which had 
settled “‘a very simple question” by stating: “I do not 
believe it is possible to have unity of action without a 
Supreme Commander. . . . Coordination between two or 
three armies is impossible no matter who the Command- 
ers-in-Chief may be.” 

There is a parallel between the position of the Allies 
in 1918 and the crisis of the Christian world today. With- 
out unity there can be no resistance to the concerted at- 
tacks which are being made in every part of the world 
against the very foundations of Christian belief. The 
religious front is scattered over an area vastly further 
afield than were the battle lines of 1918. Yet the best that 
is offered, outside the Catholic Church, is “ coordination,” 
mutual adjustment, and compromise. Objections are pro- 
pounded against unity of religious comimand as futile as 
those raised against Foch. The result is confusion, not 
only of thought, but of action; and while programs are 
elaborated, the enemy makes his conquests. 

Said General Pétain, when he was received into the 
French Academy, on January 22: “Relying on the sound- 
ness of his views, Foch showed absolute assurance in 
every event. .. . ‘As a matter of principle,’ said Foch, 
‘I look only on the side of safety and not of defeat. I 
eliminate the hypothesis of failure.’” With uncertain, 
doubting leadership, with the hypothesis of failure not 
only not eliminated, but shrillingly proclaimed, there can 
be no effective defense of Christianity. 

The call to effective action against the forces of disin- 
tegration and spiritual collapse can be issued only by one 
Supreme Commander in the army of Christ. The urgertcy 
of this call, the reasonableness of its conditions of obedi- 
ence, become more and more evident as the Commander’s 
voice is heard throughout the world. Authority is con- 
ferred by the Divine Leader upon the Pope as Generalis- 
simo in His campaign, not in view of a mere community 
of needs, as in the case of the Allied armies, but in view 
of the supreme need, the ultimate undertaking of the 
human race. Our response to the Holy Father's call for 
Catholic Action should show a loyalty proportionate to the 
greatness of the cause. 
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Permanent Preventives of Unemployment 


Puitip H. Burkett, S.J. 


depression with its human suffering that eight Gov- 

ernors of Eastern States gathered in Albany to de- 
vise ways and means of relief. It is still more encourag- 
ing that three distinct religious bodies united in confer- 
ence, a few weeks ago, at the Hotel Hamilton, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a still greater purpose. The Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Social Justice Commission of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, and the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ. in America, put aside their religious differences 
and met in open session to focus the conscience of the 
nation on the necessity of eliminating from our economic 
life the recurring tragedy of unemployment with its suf- 
fering and economic waste. 

The goal this Conference set for itself was nothing 
short of permanent preventives. A tragedy of the present 
gravity. was to be removed from our civilization once 
and for all times. 

Ranking economists, leading industrialists, distinguished 
editors and writers, learned professors, worthy church- 
men, and prominent politicians gathered for the purpose 
of focusing. Yet it is safe to say that seldom has there 
been a mustering of such intellectual, economic, religious 
and political forces for centripetal purposes whose opera- 
tions.,were so violently centrifugal. 

The program called for a thorough discussion of two 
permanent preventives: stabilization of production, and 
insurance of the unemployed with a public-works and 
construction program to tide them over the dangerous 
crises. Still, it was amply manifest that whilst many 
correct and admirable suggestions were made but little 
agreement existed among the conferees as to the “whether 
and how” these suggestions should be put into action. 
And this, despite the fact that the members of the con- 
ference and almost all the speakers were in strong sym- 
pathy with the distressed workingman. 

Dr. John A. Ryan, D.D., a leading sociologist, en- 
deavored to right the confusion by calling attention at 
the dinner meeting to the principles of distributive justice 
laid down by Leo XIII, forty years ago, in his immortal 
Encyclical on the labor question. Dr. Ryan contended 
that government had a moral obligation of providing for 
the unemployed “not by private charity only, advocated 
by complacent men in high places,” nor “ by the shallow 
and doctrinaire theory of the impropriety of public re- 
lief,” but by other measures far more efficient. As such, 
he advocated public works, financed by bond issue that 
could be marketed, he thought, in thirty days; by com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance, maintained by a reserve 
fund carried by employers; and by higher wages and 
shorter hours of works. 

William T. Foster, of the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research, Newton, Mass., referred in his speech 


| is an encouraging sign in our present economic 


to a pamphlet of sixty-four pages dealing with the pres- 
ent depression and compiled by 150 great bankers, states- 
men, economists and others—a representative body of 
men; and yet, he was sorry to say, there was “ confusion 
beyond measure.” In Mr. Foster’s opinion there was 
agreement among all on four things necessary for em- 
ployment and prosperity: materials, machinery, money 
and men. We have all four in abundance. Overproduc- 
tion is the same as underconsumption. Everybody wants 
more than he has. 

Why, then, don’t we carry on? The problem is purely 
monetary. Nearly all business, he contended, is carried 
on by bank credit or not carried on at all. If the volume 
of bank credit falls off, business must fall off. One and 
one-half years ago we had an extensive volume of bank 
credit, and yet prices were not increased. This credit got 
into business through the stock market. The Federal 
Reserve cut down the circulation by several billions and 
did not put it back. Until that lost money comes back, 
jobs will not come back. All the customary proposals will 
do nothing but spread the suffering, and this may be 
good if we all have to suffer. But, how will bank credit 
come back with a very low ebb of collateral to be offered 
the banks? This, Mr. Foster failed to explain. 

It was interesting to note the rock-ribbed prejudice 
manifested towards the workingmen in their present 
plight by the speakers for capital. “ Business is con- 
cerned about employment,” said Edwin S. Smith, Per- 
sonal Assistant to A. Lincoln Filene, Boston, Mass., 
“because of profits. Hence, its first duty is to the bal- 
ance sheet.” Here we have, I believe, one of the simplest 
and best explanations of the present depression. Nor- 
mal profits, first, last and at any cost, even of unemploy- 
ment and human misery. We are business mad and 
unless business is prepared to take a cut in profits and 
“stay cut,” we shall never arrive at permanent preven- 
tives of unemployment. Mr. Smith was giving the 
employers’ possible move towards betterment. 

Leifur Magnussen, Director of the Washington Branch 
of the International Labor Office, took an international 
view of the situation. Figures, he said, are but a super-' 
ficial indication of a more deep-rooted malady that has 
infected the family of nations. To be effective, action 
must be international. One country’s advantage is an- 
other country’s loss or destruction. South Carolina’s 
gain in textile employment is New England’s loss. 

George Soule, editor of the New Republic, essayed to 
answer the question whether business cycles are avoidable. 
He admitted that it required valor to attack the question 
since there existed a bewildering confusion in the answers 
of those who made the attempt. Some are scholars, 
others are quacks. His answer, given with becoming 
valor, was that “ business cycles had no cause.” He fur- 
ther explained to his startled hearers that these cycles 
were just the way business behaved; that, and nothing 
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more. We look for the germ of typhoid, he said, but 
not for the cause of the heart-beat. His diagnosis was 
very ingenious; but he seemed to overlook that the nor- 
mal heart-beat is not a disease. Business cycles are a 
ravaging disease. Medical men have never convened to 
devise means of correcting the heart-beat ; but economists 
did convene in order to correct business cycles. 

Mr. Soule contended that we need brain in our eco- 
nomic organism to remedy its ills. To supply this want, 
he proposed a national economic council after the plan 
of the Federal Reserve, which would give consideration 
to economic policy and make recommendations to indus- 
try as well as to government. Moreover, he advised a 
national planning board for public works in times of 
depression and a national board of investment to instruct 
private individuals as well as government how to save 
and to invest capital intelligently. These boards would 
be of a consultative nature only, nor would they neces- 
sarily remedy the whole situation. 

Insurance was considered the only satisfactory defense 
against the tragedy of unemployment. Dr. John R. Com- 
mons, of the University of Wisconsin, and in the past 
chairman of numerous boards sitting on industrial ques- 
tions, asserted in his speech that manufacturers did not 
want unemployment stopped but continued, until such 
time as the laboring class is willing to take a cut in wages. 
Only then could manufacturers do business with Europe. 
They feared that labor insurance would be labor’s bulwark 
and render the class less amenable. Dr. Commons en- 
deavored to show by cold facts and figures that the insur- 
ance outlay of the 70,000 manufacturing concerns in the 
United States would be an insignificant percentage of 
their profits but would give them a great return on their 
investment. He instanced this by the situation in the 
clothing industry in which insurance is compulsory in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Perhaps no better specimen of capital’s uncompromis- 
ing stand against insurance, subsidized by employers, 
could be found than in the words of John R. Edgerton, 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. He contended, on his own authority, he said, 
and not as President of his organization, that unemploy- 
ment insurance is immoral in its nature since it encour- 
ages idleness and removes thrift. It is also paternalistic, 
and transfers to the sphere of politics what belongs ex- 
clusively to the domain of economics. Such misdirected 
charity, he maintained, aggravates the evil and makes for 
the undoing of the church. It leads men away from the 
church and makes Communists of them. 

Mr. Edgerton demanded a long, long time for the solu- 
tion of the present puzzle, but he would not tell what 
might be done in the meantime by the unemployed except 
sell apples in order to stave off hunger. ‘“ We must beat 
a hasty retreat,” he asserted, “ to the principles and status 
of the past, and not depart from the great foundation 
upon which our nation has been erected. More balanced 
thinking is necessary and not more balanced production 
and consumption.” He concluded his sermon to the as- 
sembled churchmen with the memorable words: “ With 
the Bible under one arm and our immortal Constitution 
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under the other, it behooves us to kneel down and give 
homage to our God.” 

Numerous passionate objectors appeared on the floor 
to question Mr. Edgerton’s solution of the present de- 
pression ; but the gentleman had disappeared. ‘‘ We must 
beat a hasty retreat,” were his words. 

Dr. A. E. Suffern, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
in his Research Report on Unemployment Insurance, 
brought back our car-de-luxe on the track from which it 
had been derailed. “ Industry,” he said, “ is demoralized 
by the dole and the breadline as much as are the wage 
earners. Has the time not come for industry to cease 
holding the tin cup to government to pay its own bills? 
If it is good to keep up the morale of the stockholders 
during time of depression, isn’t it equally good to keep 
up the morale of the wage earners?” And, quoting Mr. 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, he added: 
“When Capital keeps too much, Labor has not enough 
to buy.” 

Will action be taken on the findings of this Conference? 
Perhaps, if the Conference can agree on ways and means, 
and can focus the conscience of the nation on them; other- 
wise not. But we shall have another historic volume of 
forgotten lore gathering dust on our shelves. 


While the Pope Talked 


Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


66é HAT Pope. He’s a big fellah, huh!’’ exclaimed 

the Jewish lady who owns the miniature depart- 
ment store in the neighborhood. She had turned on to 
its full capacity the loud speaker that attracts passers-by 
to her shop and disturbs the peace of the neighbors. She 
enjoyed the big excitement over the Papal broadcast on 
Lincoln’s birthday. 

“Yes,” her son added. “ He speaks Latin fine. I know 
Latin. I studied it in high school. The Pope, he ta'ks 
Latin like I talk English. I understood him fine.” 

These were tributes, heartfelt and spontaneous. There 
were others. Doubtless, everybody has his own story, 
like that of his operation, of how he felt while Pius talked, 
of what so-and-so said about it, of the good one that 
whats-his-name told who’s-this. The first radio-appear- 
ance of His Holiness was that major sort of event 
that causes reminiscences. It was historic when Pope 
Pius XI, Vicar of Christ on earth, direct successor to 
St. Peter, from his own radio station HVJ, over the 
most perfect mechanism yet devised by human genius, 
sent his voice round the world with a speed that defied 
time-measurement, and spoke simultaneously to millions 
everywhere, exhorting those of his Fold and those who 
wander without to give glory to God and to strive for 
peace and sanctity on earth. His blessing entered into the 
home and was spread over the streets. 

“‘ My dear, I was positively thrilled to death,” said the 
mink-coated lady, presumably Presbyterian, in the elevator 
of the National Broadcasting Company building. 

“ Thrilled, darling,” answered her companion from 
the far corner of the crowded car. “ My dear, I was 
shaking all over while he was talking.” 
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There never was a Pope before whose voice was heard, 
at one and the same instant, by hundreds and millions of 
people, Catholic and non-Catholic, in every country though 
oceans intervene, in every city and town and room. There 
never was a Pope whose intonations thrilled people and 
set them shaking ali over and started tears from their eyes. 
There were Popes whose voices thundered through royal 
courts and made kings shake with fear. But Pope Pius 
spoke to the commonality of men, as Christ did, with af- 
fection and love. And men and women loved him for it. 

No other Pope, it is true, has had the opportunities 
which this modern world offers to Pius. No other Pope, 
however, among the 260 that reigned before him, would 
have utilized the achievements of the modern world as has 
Pius. No-other would have taken the modernity of the 
age as so close an ally. He refused to be a prisoner and 
he brought into being his Vatican State. He wished di- 
rect and rapid communication, and he had a perfect tele- 
phone system installed. He wanted his library, the great- 
est in the world, to be the most efficient, and he saw that 
it was done. He made himself familiar with the intellec- 
tual, the moral, the economic, the religious conditions of 
mankind everywhere, and he issued strong, clear defini- 
tions in his numerous Encyclicals. The Pilot of the Bark 
of Peter is not asleep. 

Whatever is new is not anathema to him; it may be 
God's latest gift. And yet, whatever is ancient is not old- 
fashioned; it is God’s heritage. Whatever is, that is not 
sin, is good and useful when it is used well. His mind is 
open to the helpful thoughts of the minds of all men and 
of the world-mind. He welcomes the science of this 
month, the art, the discovery, the achievement, the ef- 
ficiency that is the most modern. He refuses to be tram- 
meled by any tradition, outside of the deposit and the 
bulwarks of Christ’s legacy, that restricts the expansion 
of Christ’s Kingdom. He smashes through precedent, 
if a new precedent makes the conquest and the care of 
souls more fruitful. He is alert, this Pope of ours. He 
is strong, but his voice is kindly. He is a Pope in the 
modern style, according to our hearts and our ideals. He 
is such a Pope as the Apostle Paul would have been if 
he were alive in our day. 

Perhaps it was a coincidence that the official opening 
of HVJ was scheduled for Lincoln’s Birthday. The re- 
membrance of the great Liberator, of course, was cause 
enough for the holiday feeling and the tingling excite- 
ment that a red-numeral day on the calendar begets. But 
there was an added zest to the holiday because His Holi- 
ness was speaking. Likewise, the holiday was most ap- 
propriate to the Papal broadcast since it gave opportunity 
to so many more people to hear with their own ears an 
address that was as historic as that of Gettysburg. 

The occasion developed into an event all through the 
various floors of the National Broadcasting Company 
building on Fifth Avenue. Everybody was busy and 
everybody was genial and in everybody’s eye, before the 
event, there was a spark of expectancy and a calm look 
of satisfaction afterwards. The very walls cried out that 
something big had been put across splendidly. The high 
clerics who were there, were happy and expansive. The 
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young priests who passed by breathed an air of impor- 
tance because they were there. Engineering experts, if 
one cared to listen, grew excited discussing heterodyne 
and other abstruse matters in the lobbies. Officials, both 
lofty and menial, were in their most approachable mood, 
and even joked. And everywhere, it seemed, reporters 
swarmed. 

For the exercises opening the Vatican Station and the 
Papal address, the men and women of the press clustered 
in the room into which I had been ushered. The women, 
as is their habit, emphasized their presence by occupying 
the tables. (I do not object to women-reporters sitting 
on tables, even when chairs are available.) The men 
lounged on the chairs. They all chatted before the Vatican 
“ halla-halla-halla ”’ came through; they were not silenced 
while the silver-trumpets blared and Signor Marconi and 
the others spoke. Men and women of the press find 
silence irksome. But their tongues were tied and their eyes 
were still when His Holiness talked. They did not under- 
stand, most of them, a single Latin word. They were at- 
tentive and seemed in some strange way awed. They ap- 
peared to be recording impressions, hungrily, attentively. 
They listened to the rich, mellow tones of the voice, to 
the musical cadences of the Latin, to the earnestness and 
sincerity that vibrated through the sounds as they would 
to a beautiful song beautifully sung. They were interested 
in the text of the address when it was later given to them 
in translation ; but they were fascinated by the personality 
behind that voice so distant and so near. 

From my station in a corner of the room, near a 
window, I watched them as I listened. They were the 
typical American audience ; perhaps a wiser, more cynical, 
more experienced audience, but: still typical. What they 
thought, I know not. But I would judge that they, as true 
Americans, found that something in the Pontiff’s words 
that the Jews long ago heard in the voice of Jesus when 
he spoke His Sermon on the Mount. The authentic echo 
of the Divine Teacher and of the Shepherd of the Flock 
was in this sermon on the radio. 

At other times, | looked out of the window. Far down 
below, just a few stories above the earth, the flag of 
Lincoln and our flag was outstretched by the wind. It 
fluttered gaily in the gleaming sunlight of the morning. 
It looked fresh and bright and clean. And while my eyes 
rested on the symbol of my one allegiance and my one 
love, my ears drank in the voice and the words of my 
other supreme allegiance and love. Church and State, the 
rights of each, the conflicts and the clashes. . . . The eye 
brings one picture, the ear records another, and they 
fuse perfectly into the brain. Between a perfect Church 
and a perfect State there can be no more conflict that 
there can be between the perfect eye and the perfect ear 
and the perfect brain. Violated rights, hostilities, mis- 
understandings arise from imperfections in either State 
or Church, from disastrous human errors in either one 
or the other, from the assertions of powers that should 
not be, as though the ear sought to see or the eye to hear. 

The flag of our nation and the voice of our Church 
must be coordinated as the eye and the ear of a man. 
The Church and the State are two proper dispensations 
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of God’s Providence to make man better in this life and 
happier in the next. They must fuse as gently into each 
other and be coordinated as perfectly as do the eye and 
the ear. 

That will happen when the Kingdom of Christ is 
spread throughout the world. The Vatican City is scarce- 
ly larger than Bethlehem. But in Bethlehem town King 
Christ was born. And from the tiny, new Vatican acres 
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the Gospel of Christ and His Kingdom goes forth to the 
ends of the earth, through new mediums but in old and 
unchangeable imports. 

It may be credibly stated that when the world finds 
something newer and better than we ever suspected could 
exist, Pope Pius XI, in every way the most modern of 
Popes, will adapt it to his use for the glory of God and 
the good of man. 


Introducing Dr. Goodenough’s Essay 


EuGene A. Moriarty 


OT a few Catholics, who in the past have regarded 
N the official utterances of the Church on Catholic 

education with an air of patronizing indulgence. 
have had an opportunity to reconsider the matter in the 
light of recent happenings at one of our well-known east- 
ern universities. For a long time it has been the fashion 
among a certain class of Catholics to affect boredom when 
the dangers of secular education have been pointed out. 
When they deigned to discuss the matter at all it was to 
accuse the Church of an annoying provincialism, or else 
to suggest that she had fallen victim to a malignant form 
of phobia where the secular education of her children was 
concerned. Consequently Charles or Joseph or Michael 
was sent up to the non-Catholic university for the pur- 
pose of assimilating a certain amount of the knowledge, 
as well as to acquire his share of the culture, the savoir- 
faire and the associations that are held to be found at 
such a university. 

To the doting parents, the warning of the Church was 
an old story; yet in the return of their sons, they found 
that the university had an old story of its own with 
which to match that of the Church. The promising 
young man who had gone out from the parental home 
filled with youthful enthusiasm and possessed of a whole- 
some outlook on life had returned again, after his so- 
journ at the secular university with an attitude of bored 
sophistication—and a theory of evolution. He had bar- 
tered his faith and the faith of his fathers for the mess 
of pottage that lurks in the coveted “association,” in the 
desire to remain inconspicuously refined and complacent 
when his religion was flouted, to inhale the (to him) new 
and exhilarating atmosphere of materialism and atheism ; 
and he had come home again, sheepskin in hand to prove 
his learning, and raised a practised eyebrow to just the 
correct angle at which to express well-bred dismay at 
the superstitious notions of his parents, or smiled with 
pity at their simple faith. 

This has been true of a great many of our Catholic 
young men, but Catholics as a whole have been apathetic 
about it and have failed, for the most part, to inquire into 
the causes of such a condition. One such cause was re- 
cently brought to their attention at Yale. 

As much as a year and one-half ago, formal protest 
had been made to the history department of Yale Univer- 
sity that an essay by Prof. Erwin R. Goodenough en- 
titled: “ The Rise of the Christian Church ” was biased 


and misleading. Since this essay is included in the re- 
quired preliminary reading to the Freshman course of 
European history, Father T. Lawrason Riggs, chaplain 
of the Catholic Club at Yale, himself a graduate of Yale 
and a former Yale instructor, after pointing out its ob- 
jectionable character, protested against its continued use. 
His protest was politely overruled. 

This past September, when the essay made its appear- 
ance once more in substantially the same form, Father 
Riggs issued a pamphlet in which he reiterated his pro- 
test and called attention to the biased and misleading 
character of the work. This pamphlet was placed in the 
hands of the Yale undergraduates and was also sent to 
the heads of certain eastern preparatory schools; and as 
yet no action has been taken by the Yale authorities. The 
only noticeable effect of the protest came in the form oi 
a bucolic ebullition from the pen of a sophomoric and, 
of course, anonymous undergraduate, published in the 
undergraduate paper, the Yale News, in which the pro- 
test of Father Riggs is attacked as a species of Church 
censorship and in which the public is assured that the 
cause for which Father Riggs was speaking, that is, 
Christianity, holds about the same relative importance 
for Yale men as that accorded any minor sport. An in- 
teresting admission, and, if true, of maximum importance 
to the Catholic parents who are planning a university 
education for their sons. 

Mr. Goodenough does not come out openly and de- 
nounce Christianity as a colossal hoax. He is much too 
clever for that. That would be too crude and it would 
fail to achieve the end that is obtained under the existing 
presentation. To tell a man openly that the Church in 
which he has been reared and in which his forefathers 
lived and died is nothing more than a happy combination 
of the best features of the old mystery religions, flavored 
with a Hellenistic potion, spiced with a Jewish admixture, 
and served ice-cold in the Sahara of a thirsting world 
that has waited long and eagerly for just such a religious 
highball would be to incite his anger, and might even lead 
him to suspect that his intelligence was being insulted. 
It will be far more politic to tell him, as Mr. Goodenough 
does, that “no religion can have any general appeal which 
does not offer to men what they feel they deeply need. 
Christianity was and is no exception to the rule. It suc- 
ceeded at first fundamentally because it offered to the 
Graeco-Roman world into which it came, and of which 
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it was largely a product, the kind of comfort and inspira- 
tion which men were seeking.” (Italics mine. ) 

It will not be prudent to state baldly that Revelation is 
a myth, that the story of an Almighty God revealing 
Himself through His prophets and inspired writers, and 
confirming the truth of that Revelation by miracles and 
prophecy is so much moonshine. It will be more diplo- 
matic—and more in harmony with a scheme of material- 
istic evolution—to picture men as ever reaching out in 
spirit to the hazy God-idea that has somehow come into 
their minds, to watch that idea grow, to behold the 
“reason fragment,” that “ bit of God living in him ” be- 
come larger and stronger, to discover eventually a desire 
that has evolved in that “ reason fragment” for a radia- 
tion of the “ God-rays”” of the Deity until some kind of 
contact might be established between God and man. 

It will be highly persuasive, meanwhile, to omit any 
allusion to the possible existence of a real, personal God 
who may have chosen to act for Himself; but the ma- 
terialistic conception of the origin of religion so far fos- 
tered will be strengthened by introducing the elements 
of sacrifice and propitiation as seen in some of the mys- 
tery religions. These elements will be chosen, not with 
a view to accuracy or truth, but with the pre-conceived 
idea of forming an appealing basis upon which to hang 
the future dogmas of the Christian religion. 

And now, having laid this foundation, the professor 
thinks it time to raise the curtain for the great moment 
of this historic farce. Religion having evolved thus far, 
if now a religion should come which could offer the best 
features of all the mystery religions together with the 
“scriptures and moral achievement” of the Jews, and 
“if to these it could add a concreteness of conviction, a 
belief that deity, in his love for men, had actually come 
down in the flesh and lived with man, loved the poor, 
helped the suffering, and then died an agonizing death 
for mankind, but had conquered that death by coming 
back to life afterwards, and that now, having gone back 
to reign with God as before, he was acting as mediator 
and helper for men, and that he had left behind on earth 
his Spirit in which men could be reborn and live, die 
and rise again—could such a story be told by men who 
could say ‘I saw him with my own eyes, touched him 
with my own hands,’ then the religious need of the age 
would be met.” Mr. Goodenough does not say: “ That 
is what men wanted and the Jews saw to it that they 
got it, and what is more, they got away with it.” He sim- 
ply states: “ The story of early Christianity is the story 
of the rise and conquest of a religion which offered just 
this appeal.” 

There is nothing of the Divine in this humble carpenter 
of Nazareth who now makes his appearance. Nothing, 
says Mr. Goodenough, was known of his past “ except 
that his home was in Nazareth, and that his family con- 
sisted of his mother, Miriam or Mary, her husband 
Joseph, and several other children. His own name was 
Joshua, or in the Greek form, Jesus. Jesus too turned 
men’s faces forward to a ‘good time coming’ for the 
Jews, which would be ushered in by the coming of the 
promised deliverer.” 
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The Gospel narratives have been completely ignored, 
for they, according to our modern rationalistic broad- 
casters, are but fictions of the over-stimulated imagina- 
tions of their writers, exploded documents which tell of 
miracles performed and prodigies accomplished by “ this 
carpenter,” the miraculous character of whose birth con- 
stitutes one of the central dogmas of the Christian re- 
ligion. The carpenter still remains the carpenter so far 
as Mr. Goodenough is concerned. No intimation is given 
that it was ever recorded of Christ that He showed His 
Divine character by the working of miracles. The reader 
learns that Christ’s followers “felt in him a personal 
power so great that, as though bewitched, they followed 
him wherever he went.” And then, lest any unregenerate 
Freshman might vaguely suspect, or timidly hope, that 
this great “ personal power” of Christ was in some way 
connected with the miracles that the Church attributed 
to Him, his professor assures him nonchalantly that 
“occasionally a man is born of such powerful personal 
magnetism that men seem to lose all sense of their own 
interests and ambitions in the longing to be with him and 
to serve him.” 

Thus, with a flourish does the open-minded Dr. Goode- 
nough, professor of history at Yale, dispose of the over- 
whelming miraculous power of the historic Christ. A 
Christ without miracles is not the Christ of history. He 
is but a puppet. But Mr. Goodenough is not concerned 
with the Christ of history; he is interested only in weav- 
ing about a puppet of his own making the garments and 
the winding sheet of Christ. 

On a later page he sees Him “killed in a way which 
at once made him accursed in the eyes of all good Jews,” 
and we are allowed to feel that there was nothing of the 
unusual or climacteric about this event. It was rather 
the “only one answer (that) could have been expected 
under the circumstances,”—‘“ the circumstances” being 
the opposition which Jesus had provoked among the 
upper classes against Himself and His doctrines. 

Dr. Goodenough does admit that there was some talk 
of a resurrection but he does not speak of the historic 
fact of the empty tomb. He does not dwell ypon the 
faith that broke from ashes into a living flame in the 
hearts of the Apostles, a faith that is utterly inexplic- 
able unless they could say of the risen Christ: “I saw 
Him with my own eyes, touched Him with my own 
hands.” He merely says: “ What happened we do not 
know,” adding that the conviction of the Apostles “ that 
they had actually seen him, turned into the most over- 
whelming religious experience.” This “vision and the 
religious rapture it brought,” united several hundred in 
“the excitement of a common religious experience.” 

And there, gentlemen of the Freshman class, is the 
Church! Thus Mr. Goodenough sees to it that the 
student will conclude that these simple people of the early 
first century had made prodigious asses of themselves by 
believing a distorted figment of their own imagination to 
have been the risen Christ. 

Dr. Goodenough has done his work well. He has gone 
far towards the accomplishment of his purpose. Know- 
ing something more than the multiplication table, he real- 
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ized that the average Freshman would drink in his insi- 
dious doctrine with the avidity and simplicity of a babe 
with its bottle, for the average Freshman still looks with 
confidence and docility to the man who occupies the pro- 
fessor’s chair. How he has abused that confidence must 
be patent to all who have any knowledge of the origin 
of Christianity. 

Many a wrong has been done in the name of history. 
Truth has been guillotined under her mantle for many a 
century, but for a masterpiece of cool, calculating distor- 
tion of history for the purpose of extinguishing the light 
of Faith in the souls of those who sit trustfully at his 
feet, I beg leave to introduce “ The Rise of the Christian 
Church,” an essay in “history” by Erwin R. Goode- 
nough, of Yale. 


Ads and Addenda 


TERENCE O’DONNELL 


NTIL the recent business depression advertising ap- 

peared to be the one industry which was the white- 
headed boy. In bad times, the advertising specialist encour- 
aged us, one should advertise to make business better ; in 
good times, so wagged the benevolent advertiser’s tail, he 
advertised anyway. While other industries might suffer the 
inescapable law of supply and demand, not so with ad- 
vertising. It remained the one asset which could afford 
to be fourth-dimensional in a three-dimensional world. 
Fetiches like “good will” and “public demand” re- 
quired endless gold offerings. Today, by one of those 
ingresses into the realm of Humpty Dumpty which the 
best-behaved business eras take at times, the whole theory 
of advertising is open for revision. 

If advertising was the panacea for producing more 
business, recent months should have proved its case. If 
advertising specialists were the infallible pronouncers 
they claimed to be, their diagnoses and remedies should 
have availed. What actually has happened is that the 
business man has reduced his advertising, and advertis- 
ing agencies and publication offices have witnessed multi- 
tudinous contracts canceled in cold blood. The business 
man is panicky, and the long-reiterated argument that 
advertising increases demand appears of no avail, since 
he sees no demand to be created. 

In view of this, advertising may well ask itself if its 
oft-quoted point, that is, that a business man is too 
close to his industry to view it in proper perspective, 
may not likewise apply to itself. Since it has become so 
great an industry, advertising needs to stand away from 
itself, and contemplate whither it has drifted. Its whole 
premise to date is that the public reads and is influenced 
by advertising; that advertising makes and increases de- 
mand, and makes lower prices possible by reason of that 
increased demand. Whereas, in the current reign of 
Humpty Dumpty, when both advertising and demand 
have been curtailed, prices are lower than ever the palm- 
iest advertising expert would dare to prophesy. 

The movies and the miniature golf course industries 
are mere infants compared to the Gargantuan adolescent 
that advertising has become within two decades. A pres- 
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ident of a great university is in his executive seat mainly 
through his authorship of a book dealing with the psy- 
chology of advertising. It was widely read at the time and 
was plausible, though most of its conclusions have become 
outmoded in twenty years of advertising. For psychol- 
ogy, deep and subtle, never entered into the enormous 
expansion of advertising at all. Advertising became the 
typical American phenomenon it was because of the 
American temperament’s predilection for believing all it 
saw in print. 

This was, and still is, an infantile stage of our national 
development. It is not a characteristic of European na- 
tions at all, as American advertising intruders into the 
realms of our canny and elder cousins abroad have found 
to their sorrow. England, probably by reason of her 
sister language, has attempted to use American advertis- 
ing methods, with two diverse results. The advertising 
expert in England lacks the caste prestige and standing 
of his American confrere; and the most successful Eng- 
lish advertisements are those which assume in the reader 
a far greater gift of intelligence and humor than the 
American advertiser concedes his readers possess. 

Those sturdy pioneers of publicity, the Smith Brothers, 
secured distribution perhaps by capillary attraction, but 
also because their message was a straight presentation of 
the cough drop, sweet and sane. Today, while eager pro- 
pagandists trumpet to the world that we have the greatest 
school system in the universe, the bulk of current ad- 
vertising arrogantly insinuates we are lower in intelli- 
gence and manners than any. One would have imagined 
that such wonderful schooling would have raised the 
American public above the mental level of an unsocial 
robot; but the bright advertising lads would have it not 
so. The American may be a gem in the rough, a neigh- 
borly sort of fellow, not caring to insult our feelings or 
our intelligence by even a well-merited criticism or a 
well-directed blow. Not so with the didactic advertiser. 
He rushes in where angels fear to tread. Our manners 
are given into his hands, and politely, but none the less 
unmistakably, we are told that they are vile. 

We have bad breath and pyrrohea, fully 1000 per cent 
of us, and if we do not use a certain brand of mouth 
wash, failure in love and business shall be ours. I think 
this ridiculous presentation of genteel behavior reache? 
its apex not so long ago. In a full-page advertisement, 
in four colors, a Kentucky Colonel-sort of director asked 
the indulgence of his august fellow-directors and the 
stenographer the while he gargled right out in meetin’. 
Other propagandists gleefully deride the continental lack 
of bathtubs while pointing out that we have the greatest 
number of such, per capita, of any country in the world. 
One’s inference would be that as a nation we are well- 
tubbed. Not so; we are told that our failure to succeed 
in love and business is because of body odor. Women 
are naturally cleanly and tidy folk, whose freshness of 
apparel and visage shames the sweaty male on a hot 
day; yet the advertisements which purport to convey to 
them the desirability of certain hygienic accessories are 
so blunt and insulting as to constitute almost a stench. 
The same statements in a novel would draw down the 
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righteous wrath of a Sumnerite ; the same illustrations, ex- 
tended this time to lingerie and sundry unmentionables, 
would bar from the book shelves any volume using them 
as adjuncts of novelized reading matter. 

Formerly the customer, present or prospective, was 
expected to use a product on the word of its manufac- 
turer that it was good, the best of its kind. He believed 
in it himself, the manufacturer did, and in his own words 
endeavored to convert others to that belief. But it seems 
the advertising expert of today is not so sure. He rele- 
gates the manufacturer to an almost invisible signature, 
and for all he is so modern, goes back to the antique era 
of medicine advertisements for the time-worn device of 
the testimonial. Though, as Americans, we consider 
ourselves and our standards reasonably intelligent and 
advanced, the “ad” copywriter must needs feature the 
opinions of foreigners in order to influence our own 
desire to purchase. We sneer (at least openly) at aris- 
tocracy, but Lady this and Duchess that, for a considera- 
tion, beseech us (in the copywriter’s own words!) to use 
So-and-So’s product, since it is such an indispensible ad- 
junct of their own well-ordered existence. We have 
been told that movie stars are beautiful and dumb, and 
that social stars are dumb and not so beautiful; yet we 
are invited to listen and be impressed by their infallible 
pronunciamentoes on everything from corns to coryza. 

Perhaps all this gives an “air” to an advertisement ; 
and perhaps it is flattering to the manufacturer through 
being the first and only one astute or aggressive enough 
to discover and exploit such a necessity or luxury. but 
the inverse psychology of it all works out to the end that, 
if the actual maker of the product is himself personally 
not so sure of its worth or value, neither will be the aver- 
age reader. There are a few of the older advertisers 
who adhere to their reiterated statements of outstanding 
facts concerning their product’s usefulness ; but those few 
are stable, and their advertisements and business sur- 
vive all current vicissitudes. 

Then, too, the straight presentation of facts in many 
advertisements has become lost, perhaps due to the gen- 
eral haziness of all things economic in the prosperous era 
before the recent depression. An advertisement, after all, 
is only a business letter addressed by a manufacturer to 
his public, made general and a trifle impersonal by reason 
of its distribution in the pages of a publication. News- 
paper reporters are taught never to lose sight of the 
absolute necessity of conveying all the salient facts of a 
news item in their first paragraph. Advertisements once 
exemplified this; they remained sensible and journalese, 
and apt titles and subheads focused and reiterated the 
selling message. Psychologically it was sound, and ac- 
corded with the tendency of the average reader to read 
only the high spots. But advertising copywriters, feeling 
naturally that every word they write is valuable, and that 
every word they write is read, have in their search for 
novelty lost sight of the prime purpose of an “ad.” It is 
now something one must wade through painfully, in most 
cases, to get at the gist of the message. 

The leading paragraph of most advertisements now- 
adays tells us nothing; it may. be anything but a descrip- 
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tion of the product to be described. Smart copywriters 
term this the indirect approach, with subtly psychological 
slant; an awed client or advertising manager gives it 
(perhaps dubiously) his equally awed “OK.” It may 
salve the copywriter’s vicarious wish to retrieve some of 
the brilliant stuff he used in his as yet unpublished novel, 
but it is not advertising. The current declension of read- 
ing interest and alarming increase in the question of value 
and price may bring the blue pencil to the fore. It is 
surprising how sense is improved and meaning enhanced 
by the ruthless elimination of superfluous paragraphs. 
To be trite, it is what every writer knows and all editors 
welcome. Only, to date there have been too few editors 
for advertisements. 

Formerly the comma sufficed for breathing spaces, and 
the period punctuated a sentence with finality. About 
five years ago, the triple full stop signified by three pe- 
riods .. . arrived on the scene. No one knows the actual 
perpetrator, but guilt must be attached to some of the 
bookish intelligentsia, who used it to function as a device 
iu escape the censor’s inhibition or their own lack of 
coherence. It came to indicate a sort of Sublime Ennui, 
oder Weltschmerz, and that it has shuftled its way into 
advertising literature is unfortunate. What it means ex- 
actly, no one knows; to the average advertisement writer 
using it, it must stand for the Buddhistic Contemplation 
of the Inexpressibly Ineffable, the Suspension Splendid, 
the Ne Plus Ultra of the Utterly Utter. Whatever it is, 
the true esoteric meaning must remain locked in the 
minds of the perpetrators. Psychologically, such staccato 
breakup in sentence succession is wrong, and frazzles 
the reader’s attention. 

The truth of the matter is that, hand in hand with in- 
flation and overproduction in the businesses it served, 
advertising has become diseased in the same way. First, 
advertising smashed us between the eyes so that we could 
not forget the advertisement for the injury. It standard- 
ized a nation, and eliminated the wretched connotation 
of “ hayseed ” from our vocabulary. We could not escape 
it by flight to nature, for the billboard thickets were as 
vocally painful as those in the thirteenth Canto of the 
Inferno. Gradually it became more insidious; its ad- 
vanced artwork and typography caused advertising to re- 
juvenate the appearance of the reading pages whose 
articles it flanked. Now it is hard to tell where the ad- 
vertisements begin and the reading articles end, so sim- 
ilar are they. It no longer is what it should be, a frank, 
outspoken sales message; it has become general publicity, 
upon which the reader’s mind cannot focus. 

The wholly admirable researches and surveys which 
advertising agencies make for their clients might well 
have added to them a survey of current advertising. 
Reduced advertising space, and new and more acute 
appreciation of economics may not be such hardships 
after all, if they result in making every word count and 
relate to direct-minded prospects a direct-worded mes- 
sage, told without fuss and pother. The “ indirect” ap- 
proach in an advertisement may well be discarded, for 
the average consumer has already too many indirect ap- 
proaches up his own sleeve. 
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Evolution 


Francis P. LeBurrt, S.J. 


in a Catholic weekly. The paper was written to 

show that Evolution does not do away with God 
but rather emphatically requires His existence. With 
such a position there can be no least quarrel. 

But to the inference of the article and to misstatements 
therein, exception must rightly be taken. There will never 
be an end to this controversy between religion and science 
unless both sides write carefully. Many scientists, even 
some great ones, do write without sufficient weighing of 
words and this ought to be an adequate caution to Catho- 
lic writers. 

The brief article begins with praise for Charles Dar- 
win, “ expressing the grandeur of the creative act of God 
as disclosed by the concept of Evolution.” To substan- 
tiate this, Darwin’s words (“‘ The Origin of Species,” II, 
pp. 305-6) are quoted: 

There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on ac- 
cording to fixed laws of gravity, from so simple a beginning end- 
less forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being, evolved. 

Granted that Darwin did write these words and also 
that he “atways had each edition published with [them] 
as its concluding sentence,” they must be interpreted in 
terms of what he wrote clearly elsewhere. The following 
extracts are taken from “ The Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin” (1896), Vol. I, Ch. viii, “ Religion :” 

In my most extreme fluctuations | have never been an Atheist 
in the sense of denying the existence of God. I think that gener- 
ally (and more and more as I grow older), but not always, that 
an Agnostic would be the more correct description of my state 
of mind (p. 274). 

But I may say that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief argument for the existence 
of God; but whether this is an argument of real value, I have 
never been able to decide. I am aware that if we admit a first 
cause, the mind still craves to know whence it came, and how it 
arose. Nor can I overlook the difficulty from the immense amount 
of suffering through the world. I am, also, induced to defer to a 
certain extent to the judgment of the many able men who have 
fully believed in God; but here again I see how poor an argu- 
ment this is. The safest conclusion seems to me that the whole 
subject is beyond the scope of man’s intellect; but man can do 
his duty (p. 276-7). 

Science has nothing to do with Christ, except in so far as the 
habit of scientific research makes a man cautious in admitting 
evidence. For myself, I do not believe that there ever has been 
any revelation. As for a future life, every man must judge for 
himself between conflicting vague probabilities (p. 277). 

When thus reflecting I feel compelled to look to a First Cause 
having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that of 
man; and I deserve to be called a Theist. This conclusion was 
strong in my mind about the time, as far as I can remember, 
when I wrote the “ Origin of Species”; and it is since that time 
that it has very gradually, with many fluctuations, become weaker. 
But then arises the doubt, can the mind of man, which has, as I 
fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that pos- 
-sessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grand 
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conclusions? I cannot pretend to throw the least light on such 
abstruse problems. The mystery of the beginning of all things 
is insoluble by us; and I for one must be content to remain an 
Agnostic (p. 282). 

Did the writer of the article know of these other state- 
ments? (He mentions deprecatingly “ fourth-rate popu- 
larizers of science who do not have even a speaking 
acquaintance with Darwin’s own writings”!) If he did 
know them and suppressed them, he sinned against one 
of the primary canons of exegesis, i.e., that an obscure 
text is to be interpreted by means and in terms of a clear 
text. If Darwin’s words have any value at all, he should 
never be quoted as an outright believer in God, and it is 
far from scientific to quote as conclusive a passage to 
which Darwin himself referred as of long ago. 

Again, the writer commits the error, regrettably so 
often committed by Catholic writers who have not looked 
into Scriptural questions exhaustively: “ Furthermore, 
it will be remembered that the Bible gives no revelation 
concerning the matter of science but reveals only spiritual 
and religious truth.” Why do not Catholic writers learn 
once and for all the very simple distinction that though 
the Bible is not a book of science, it can and it does give 
“revelation concerning the matter of science” not for 
science’s own sake but because some scientific matters 
are bound up with the “ spiritual and religious truths " 
which are the Bible’s primary purpose? There is much 
history and much geography in the Bible. This data is 
given, it is true, only as the framework in which to set 
the story of God’s Covenant with man. But it is given. 
The same with “matters of science.” The statement 
quoted above would come strangely from the pen of any 
one competently versed in Scripture. 

One might dispute that “ Evolution renders more im- 
perative than ever before the need of a great Intelligence 
to explain the progressive march of life from the lowest 
to the highest forms.” After all, ‘“Almighty-ness” and 
infinite Wisdom are required precisely for the “ creation- 
out-of-nothing.” Whether each and every species is sep- 
arately the immediate effect of this “ creation-out-of-noth- 
ing” or is a far-off effect due to the God-directed inter- 
play of secondary (created) causes, really does not seem 
to add one jot or tittle to the infinitude of God’s at- 
tributes. The distance in either case between the creature 
and the Creator is simply infinite. It is creation itself 
and not the method that “renders imperative . . . a 
great Intelligence.” 

But a more unfortunate section—and that, too, printed 
by the editor in bold-face type—tread as follows: 


Instead of the crude anthropomorphic concept of a Deity work- 
ing as a master mechanic constantly interfering with natural 
processes to make needed adjustments, evolution gives us a more 
sublime concept of a God who operates through the laws of 
nature which He has established and which hold universal sway 
throughout the entire universe from the tiny amoeba to the most 
distant star. 
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This is not only misleading, it is a misstatement of the 
anti-evolutionistic and traditional position. The non-evo- 
lutionist or fixist position does not demand a “ master- 
mechanic constantly interfering with natural processes to 
make needed adjustments.” There are not more “ needed 
adjustments” in the fixist position than in that of the 
evolutionist. The extinct species came, had their day, 
and disappeared to make room for other species. These 
“adjustments”’ might have come about by the direct 
creation of the new species or by the evolution of one 
species into another. But “adjustments” (one might 
object to the muance of the word) there were—and in 
every case they were intended by God. The Divine plan 
of this universe did not contemplate a colorless, unre- 
lieved film working out in endless sameness. It was 
varied: from the suns rushing forth in the intense heat 
of their births to the interstellar dust which may be the 
ashes from their funeral pyres; from the peat bog and 
quagmire to the lily and the orchid; from amoeba to 
anthropoid ; and crowning all—man. Each was to come 
on the stage when the scenes were properly set; each 
was to leave the stage when the act was over. And God, 
“ Designer Infinite,” had long back in eternity written 
the score of this universal harmony. 

There is much in the article that reminds one of Canon 
Dortodot’s “ Darwinism and Catholic Thought.” The 
whole tenor of that book was the protection of the abused 
scientist against the benighted theologian. When it ap- 
peared in the English translation it was rather exhaus- 
tively reviewed in these columns (AMERICA, June 9, 16, 
1923). The articles were written by the present writer 
after much consultation with specialists in each of the 
departments of thought into which Canon Dorlodot 
entered. 

Admittedly these are days when prudence in writing 
on matters which pertain to science and religion is badly 
needed. One must not draw the lines of belief more 
straitly than the Church does, and yet one must take 
full cognizance of revelational data. It is not quite true 
that “it [the Bible] does not encroach in any way 
[italics ours] upon the freedom and autonomy of the 
human intellect in its investigation of the structure, or- 
ganization, and functioning of the material universe and 
of the laws which are embedded alike in the grain of sand 
and in the most distant star.” If the Bible tells us that 
God created this universe, that this human race descended 
from one man and one woman, that there was a fall 
from original justice, that Christ and His saints per- 
formed miracles, that Christ founded an authoritative 
teaching church, then “the freedom and autonomy of the 
human intellect ” in the said investigations are encroached 
on or, better, directed by the pales of truth. These truths 
may have little direct and immediate bearing on scientific 
investigation but they do delimit the field beyond which 
freedom becomes licence and autonomy rebellion. 

It is safe to say that every unwise remark made by a 
theologian anent scientific matters can well be countered 
by an equally unwise remark made by a scientist anent 
religious truths. But such matching-up profits little. 
Rather must we who know the truth of God’s revealed 
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Faith heed the words of St. Paul to Timothy: “ Care- 
fully study to present thyself . . . a workman . 
rightly handling the word of truth,” whether that truth 
be scientific or religious. We are not helping our puzzled 
younger Catholic brethren—especially students in non- 
Catholic universities—by suggesting that theologians are 
benighted or that traditional doctrines are open to travesty. 

As Father Talbot wrote (New York American, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1931): “ The Church is as modern as the 
latest science, and modern science would do well to 
become as stable as the ancient Church.” This priceless 
sense of stability is the heritage of all Catholics. It is 
not for them to be “children tossed to and fro, and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine.” It is for them, 
indeed, to “ prove all things” and to “hold fast to what 
is good.” So whether we favor Evolution or Fixism, let 
us ascertain clearly where the Church stands and what are 
strict scientific facts; let us know the exact terms of the 
controversy, argue unflinching and openly—and leave the 
issue to God. 


Education 


The Iowa School of Religion 
H. G. TAKKENBERG, M.A., S.T.D. 
(Sometime Professor of Christian Ethics, 
State University of lowa) 
NOVEL experiment in religious education was 
begun on March 14, 1927, when ten men signed the 
articles of incorporation of the School of Religion at the 
State University of Iowa. This project is an attempted 
solution of the problem of bringing religion and educa- 
tion into an effective relationship in State colleges and 
universities. It is not the first attempt made in recent 
years to put religion back into education, other efforts in 
this direction have taken the form of Bible Colleges, of 
Student Centers, and of Foundations. All have had the 
same general purpose of supplementing secular instruc- 
tion by courses in religion or in allied subjects, for which, 
in some instances, the university or college has allowed 
academic credit. 

The School of Religion at the State University of 
Iowa differs from the religious establishments at other 
universities, somewhat in its purposes and methods, but 
particularly in its more intimate connection with the Uni- 
versity. For, it is an integral part of the Liberal Arts 
college. It offers graduate as well as undergraduate 
courses, and upon students majoring in its departments 
it may confer the degrees of B.A., B.Sc., M.A., and 
Ph.D. Its classes meet in the University buildings. Its 
instructors have full professorial rank, taking part in 
faculty deliberations and voting on all academic ques- 
tions in the Liberal Arts college. Incidentally, the dean 
of the College, George F. Kay, was chosen first presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees which conducts the cor- 
porate business of the School of Religion. 

This board holds office for three years. Its member- 
ship consists of not less than nine trustees nominated by 
the church electors and not less than six trustees at large 
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nominated by the University. If more are chosen, the 
same ratio is maintained. Of the nine trustees elected by 
the churches not more than two may come from the same 
denomination. 

One of the several duties of the board is the appoint- 
ment of a director of the School of Religion. This officer 
holds a position analogous to that of the directors of 
other Schools within the University. He supervises a 
department of religion; he secures for it the cooperation 
of other departments of the University; he is supposed 
to devise means for making the work of the School avail- 
able to the churches of the State of Iowa and to the people 
of the commonwealth generally; he recommends to the 
Governing Board, with the approval of the administra- 
tion of the University, other members of the instructional 
staff. 

The teacher who becomes a member of the staff is 
chosen, in the first instance, by the religious group he is 
to represent. Catholics, Jews, and Protestants select their 
own teachers. The choice is conditioned, however, by the 
stipulation, on the part of the University, that the in- 
structors, in point of competence: and scholarship, shall 
come up to university standards. The courses to be 
offered are left to the judgment of each instructor. Only 
in the event of obvious duplication does the director inter- 
vene. In the interest of a balanced cufriculum, he may 
suggest the substitution of some other course; but even 
then he is not insistent. Each instructor is left free to 
teach from the point of view of his own religion. The 
Catholic professor is supposed to be a practical Catholic 
and to teach strictly Catholic doctrine; the Jew is pre- 
sumed to teach according to his convictions; the Protes- 
tant according to his. When there is question of action or 
of policy, no decision is taken except by unanimous con- 
sent. No one is asked to sacrifice conviction in the in- 
terest of expediency, and there is no attempt to find a 
common denominator in doctrine or uniformity in prac- 
tice. The spirit of the entire cooperation is epitomized 
in Director M. Willard Lampe’s pithy remark: “ We 
expect and respect our differences.” 

Financially, each religious group supports its own pro- 
fessor. The University offers no remuneration for the 
teaching of religion, because it wants to keep its skirts 
clean of the charge of using State funds for church pur- 
poses. The director’s salary and the administrative ex- 
penses of the School have been paid during the first three 
years out of a grant of $35,000 made by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The donor has now made a further grant for 
a period of five years ending August 31, 1935. Annually 
for the first three years of this period he will contribute 
to the School an amount of money equal to that raised 
by all the participating groups, provided this amount shall 
not exceed $20,000. In the fourth year he will decrease 
his challenge fund to $15,000, and in the fifth year to 
$10,000. 

Classes in the department of religion began in Sep- 
tember, 1927. Dr. Charles A. Hawley, the Protestant 
professor, offered four courses: The Life and Teach- 
ing of Jesus, the Growth of the Christian Religion, the 
History of Religion, and a Biblical Seminar. Professor 
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Maurice H. Farbridge, the Jewish representative, offered 
courses in Old Testament History, in the Prophets, in 
Hebrew Language, and in Comparative Religion. As Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics, I spent two days a week at 
the University. During the first scholastic year I gave 
a course in Christian Ethics, attended staff conferences 
and general faculty meetings, and delivered several lec- 
tures over the radio from the University studios. The 
second year I continued this work and added a course in 
apologetics. Because this work was interfering with my 
teaching in the English department of St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, Davenport, I was relieved of my classes at the Uni- 
versity in February, 1929. 

The Catholic courses in the School of Religion were 
then taken over for one semester by Monsignor W. P. 
Shannahan, chaplain to the Catholic students. He, in 
turn, was succeeded in the fall of 1929 by Dr. J. Elliot 
Ross, formerly director of Catholic students at Columbia 
University. Father Ross was made assistant director of 
the School. He taught several courses, gave weekly ser- 
mons and conferences to the students, and had charge of 
the Newman Club until June, 1930. At that time the 
Catholics officially withdrew from all participation in the 
School of Religion. The withdrawal is said to have been 
made because Catholic students had remained indifferent 
toward the project. The number of them taking the 
courses was so small that it was deemed no longer worth 
while to maintain a priest at the University. At present, 
therefore, the School of Religion has become a Jewish- 
Protestant and University enterprise. 

Although Catholic attendance at the courses was very 
meagre, it was actually not disproportionate to the. total 
number of Catholic students enrolled at the University. 
Estimated on the basis of data supplied by the registrar’s 
office, the Catholic proportion of the entire student body 
for a period of ten years varied from nine and eight- 
tenths per cent to ten and nine-tenths per cent. Notably 
higher than that, except for one semester, was the per- 
centage of Catholics in the School of Religion. Even if, 
on a generous estimate, twenty-five per cent of the at- 
tendance at the Catholic courses was Jewish and Protes- 
tant, the Catholics still had more than a pro-rata share 
of the enrolment. This is apparent from the official fig- 
ures on the registration in the School since its opening: 


Catholic Jewish Protestant 
Total Courses Courses Courses 
1927-28 
a 95 23 27 45 
2nd semester ......... 96 20 23 53 
1928-29 
ee 89 12 26 51 
2nd semester ......... 82 5 27 50 
1929-30 
Ist semester .......... 98 22 28 48 
2nd semester ......... 102 27 26 49 
1930-31 
Ist semester .......... 2 29 43 


been making any notable gain, and that if one makes al- 
lowance for the subtraction of the Catholics, the attend- 
ance is merely holding its own. 

That it stays remarkably low may be owing in part to 
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the newness of the School or to an apathy toward relig- 
ious instruction. But, undebatably, it is due in large meas- 
ure to the restrictions imposed upon students in their 
choice of subjects. Men and women in the professional 
schools—law, medicine, engineering, dentistry—have no 
chance to take religion, because their curriculum is rig- 
idly prescribed. In the Liberal Arts college, the freshmen 
are virtually in a straitjacket. Their schedule has been 
standardized by tradition; and although, latterly, it has 
been made a trifle more elastic, it cannot be stretched far 
enough to include courses in religion. Theoretically, 
sophomores, juniors, seniors, and graduates may elect 
these courses; practically, the seniors are often hindered 
from doing so by the demands of major and minor sub- 
jects, and juniors and sophomores are balked by “ con- 
flicts.” In the upshot, the registration has been so small 
as to prompt the question whether in its results the School 
is justifying the money and labor expended upon it. 

The sponsors and supporters of the project admit that 
it is not greatly successful, if one regards merely the 
enrolment. Originally they expected to see it much 
larger. But the experience of the past three years has 
goaded them to the conclusion that the curricular work 
of the School “ will probably never reach more than a 
small percentage of the total number of students.” If, 
in spite of their disappointment over this aspect of the 
enterprise, they still continue to believe in it and to work 
for it, evidently they have in view other values besides 
the instructional one. Some of these are among the 
avowed purposes of the School, as they are set forth in 
its constitution and in its Articles of Incorporation. 
Others may be inferred from the various outside activities 
of the staff and from the kind and the amount of pub- 
licity given to the new department. These values will 
be examined in the next paper. 


Sociology 


The Fatal Accident 
M. E. DuPaut, M.A. 


URING the past weeks, we read with some em- 

barrassment the findings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health. In this, probably the greatest 
inventory of child health ever made, it was pointed out 
that millions of our children are suffering from physical 
defects, many of which might have been prevented. Men- 
tal disease, juvenile delinquency, and maladjustment, were 
also shown to be prevalent among the children. Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the safety program should as- 
sume an important part in the whole educational program, 
if child health is to be conserved. 

Now, hardly before we have completed even a few of 
the ponderous reports of this White House Conference, 
there appears another disheartening report, equally as im- 
portant in its implications—that of the National Safety 
Council. Dr. Louis Dublin, well-known statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is chairman of the 
Council’s Statistics Committee. In this enlightening study, 
he has given an authoritative analysis of the number of 
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accidents in this country within the past year. The report 
is charged with statistics that make us stand aghast at their 
deadly significance, but which are comprehensible, and 
easily interpreted, by any one interested in the conserva- 
tion of human life through the prevention of accidents. 

Year after year, the number of fatalities mounts. Pub- 
lic-health measures have reduced the mortality rate for 
diphtheria, tuberculosis and malaria. Unfortunately, simi- 
lar results have not been secured by the safety movement, 
in spite of all its efforts. 

Dr. Dublin informs us that among men, accidents are 
the second cause of death, heart disease being, first. 
Deaths from accident in this group exceed those from 
pneumonia, cancer, and diphtheria. 

As might be supposed, among women the rate is not 
quite so high. But, even among them, accidents rank 
seventh as a cause of death. Statistically speaking, for 
every 100,000 men, 115 fatal accidents occur, while for 
women the number is forty-five per 100,000. 

Children, too, are counted among the sufferers. Esti- 
mates show that approximately 19,000 fatal accidents oc- 
curred among them during the past year, with 78,000 
among adults. It is predicted that the death toll for the 
year 1931 will reach the ghastly figure of 100,000. Among 
children in the age group from nine to fifteen years, acci- 
dents are the first cause of death. The highest number of 
deaths occur in the summer months, with increased day- 
light hours and more children playing in the street. Then, 
too, the traffic is proportionately higher. 

Truly, a discouraging picture, not only in the loss of 
human life, but in the stupendous number of social and 
economic maladjustments as well! But, gloomy as the 
report seems, there is revived hope in the fact that among 
the children, there has been a slight decrease within the past 
few years. In 1922, one of every four persons killed was a 
child, while the latest available figures show that the pro- 
portion was reduced to one in every five. New York City 
reports are even more favorable, showing thirty per cent 
fewer accidents among school children in 1930 than in 
1920. On the other hand, adult accidents in New York 
City were sixty per cent higher than in the past sixteen- 
year period, while throughout the nation there was a forty 
per cent increase in the same period among adults. 

On Christmas Day, 1930, holiday tragedies cost the 
lives of 200 in the country, and on New Year’s Day of 
this year, auto accidents alone killed twelve and injured 
fifty in New York City. Police say that alcohol played a 
contributing part in the number of accidents on this 
holiday. 

Accidents in the home, in industry, and on the street 
should receive the attention of the community in order 
that life may be conserved. If a reduction in the number 
of accidents is to be expected, it is essential to know where 
the greatest number occur. 

Some of the outstanding factors responsible for auto 
accidents were listed according to the following classifi- 
cations; one-half of the accidents from collisions with 
pedestrians ; one-fifth of the fatalities from collisions be- 
tween autos, while the remainder from non-collision oper- 
ating accidents. A further analysis of the study discloses 
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the fact that twenty-seven per cent of the pedestrians 
were injured while crossing the street at intersections 
having no signals, seventeen per cent were hit by autos 
while at play in the street, and nine per cent were cross- 
ing the street in violation of traffic signals; the remainder 
from a variety of causes. 

Auto drivers did not have the right of way in thirty- 
two per cent of the cases; in sixteen per cent the driver 
was exceeding the speed limit, while in eleven per cent he 
drove off the highway and in seven per cent he failed to 
signal. And so goes the sad story, showing us the weak 
spots and places where attention should be centered if 
anything is to be accomplished. As Dr. Dublin clearly 
points out, there is no single contributing factor respon- 
sible for the growing number of auto accidents. Some- 
times the driver is at fault, at other times the pedestrian. 
But he says very definitely that if one item were chosen 
as being more outstanding than any other in the situation, 
it would be the desire to speed. 

Regarding industry, it is estimated that money losses 
from accidents in these organizations run into a billion 
annually. However, some progress has been made in acci- 
dent prevention in the past decade in large industrial or- 
ganizations. Safety engineers eliminate hazards, record 
systems are kept to locate the trouble and attempts are 
made to control it. Compensation insurance has had its 
effect, in that employers are anxious to reduce the cost of 
accidents. Among coal miners and metal workers, hazards 
are more dangerous. Smaller industrial concerns are still 
in need of more safety devices and instruction to workers. 

As in the neglect of child health, so too in the number 
of accidents, the home comes in for considerable criti- 
cism. Fatalities to the number of 23,000, and approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 injuries, are convincing evidence of the 
seriousness of the problem in the home. Fatal accidents 
to the number of 8,000 result from falls. Burns, scalds 
and explosions take a toll of 5,400, asphyxiations are re- 
sponsible for 3,600, and poisonings end the lives of 2,000. 
Evidently, if these terrible conditions are to be corrected, 
much more caution is needed in the home. 


With Scrip and Staff 


RITES to The Pilgrim one of the ever-increasing 
number of Catholic laymen who find inspiration in 


the study of the Missal: 

. I wish it might be pointed out somewhere what poetry there 
was in the choice by the Holy Father of those words of Isaias 
among the opening phrases of his radio to the world. 

On this first time in history that the Pope became in fact as 
well as theory the Voice of Christ on earth, among the opening 
phrases he used those words which the Church applies, in the 
office and Mass of the Feast of St. John the Baptist, to him whose 
chief office was to be the “ Voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord: audite insulae et attendite populi 
de longe” (Give ear, ye isles, and hearken, ye people, from afar). 
Once more one realized the depths of poetry in the liturgy of 
the Church, and how the Church alone knows how to blend in 
harmonious union, things seeming inharmonious. In this case: 
science and sublime poetry! 

According to the New York World’s correspondent, 


Msgr. Zampini, the Pope’s sacristan and vicar for Vatican 
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City, blessing the radio installation shortly before the 
Pontiff’s arrival, used a new prayer, which runs in part: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who told Thy Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to all men, bless this complex of machinery destined to 
summon the waves of air so that [by our?] being able to exchange 
the Apostles’ words [with] even the most distant peoples, these 
may be gathered together in one family unto Thee. 

The Holy Father did speak to the missionaries of the 
Church in the words of St. Paul, taken from the Epistle 
of the Sunday previous (Sexagesima): “in labor and 
painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, in 
fasting often, in cold and nakedness.” 





HESE words, quoted from St. Paul, apply with spe- 
cial appositeness to the life of one of the most original 
of American Jesuit missionaries, who died at Woodstock 
College, in Maryland, on February 4: Father Abraham 
J. Emerick, S.J. Father Emerick was the son of a Metho- 
dist “ Pennsylvania-Dutch ” preacher and a fervent Irish 
Catholic mother. He retained all his life a mixture of 
aggressiveness and modesty which made him successful 
in the most difficult fields. Devoted to work among the 
Negroes, he labored for eleven years in the mountains of 
Jamaica, for a year amongst the colored people of Phila- 
delphia, where he founded the present parish of Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, and for ten years in the 
Jesuit missions of southern Maryland, where he was 
instrumental in originating the Cardinal Gibbons institute. 
He was particularly interested in the work of Mother 
M. Katharine Drexel, the foundress of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament for missionary work among the Ne- 
groes and Indians. The radio talks given recently over 
Station WLWL by Mr. Michael J. Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
have been bringing home to the public the immense scope 
of Mother Drexel’s work, which is established, in a great 
multitude of institutions, in twenty-seven centers in this 
country, all the way from Boston to Arizona and Port 
Arthur, Texas. 





| gehen EMERICK, like a great many other old- 
time missionaries, believed that ordinary simple peo- 
ple will love the liturgy of the Church once they get to 
know it. He used to recall the example of the early 
Canadian missionaries, who taught the Indians to sing 
the Vespers of the Church; just as the Jesuit mission- 
aries in the Eastern European countries used to inculcate 
an intimate knowledge of the Offices and the Mass pray- 
ers. Even today, in Latvia, the Catholic people chant a 
vernacular Vespers worked out by the old Jesuit mission- 
aries of that country. In one of Father Emerick’s mis- 
sions in Jamaica, the women had the traditional custom 
of changing the color of their headgear according to the 
season of the year: wearing white headdress, for instance, 
for the feasts when the priest wears that color of vest- 
ments ; red on the feasts of the Martyrs and at Pentecost; 
green on ordinary Sundays; purple in Advent and Lent, 
etc. It was a simple custom that would probably be 
sneered at by our sophisticated followers of M. Poiret and 
buyers of “American broadtail” (i.e. rabbit) and some- 
thing-or-other seal (i.e. dyed muskrat) coats. But it 
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showed where those poor mountain women placed the 
Church and the Holy Mass in their lives. 





LL Christians, witnout exception, should know and 
participate in the liturgy of the Church, for it is an 
essential means for the knowledge, love, and following 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ. The degree, however, to 
which each individual will be expected to penetrate the 
inward spirit and meaning of the liturgy will depend on 
his own capacity, mental or spiritual. In the same way, 
appreciation of the outward forms of the liturgy will vary 
with circumstances, such as degree of education, national 
temperament, historical traditions, etc. Many of the lit- 
urgy’s outward forms, such as the Latin chant and its 
numerous processions, will present fewer problems to the 
Tuscan peasant than to the American business man, who 
lives in a Protestant or thoroughly secular atmosphere. 
Still, there is a minimum of acquaintance with the out- 
ward forms, as well as with the inward spirit of the 
liturgy, which all must have; and in a country like ours, 
with its incessant minimizing of every form of corporate 
devotion, with its gaudy appeals to sense, with its forget- 
fulness of Christian tradition as embodied in family and 
in communal life, there is good reason for putting that 
minimum pretty high. If our boys and girls can make 
their way through four years’ high school, they can stand 
at least a little study of the Sunday missal. With the 
increase of means for acquiring a knowledge of the 
liturgy, such as Father J. W. Brady’s church calendar, 
Father Bussard’s leaflet missal, the English missals of 
Dom Cabrol, the booklets of the Liturgical Press of Col- 
legeville, Minn., and the publications of the Lohmann 
Company in St. Paul, Minn., there is not only less excuse 
for neglecting the minimum, but an incentive to go beyond 
it. If some effort is required—well, the love of Christ 
was never yet won without any effort. Critics of the 
liturgical movement forget that the work of familiarizing 
oneself with the liturgy is itself a work of devotion. 
There is room in American parish life for splendor of 
public worship; for frequent processions, on the days 
prescribed by the Church; for the beauty of the sacra- 
mentals, for all those things hallowed by ancient tradi- 
tion and enjoined by our Pontiffs, which warm the heart 
to love, stir the will to action, and make us realize that 
Christ is reigning, even in this world. And in this revival 
our colleges must take the lead. 





HE Holy Father’s radio address illustrated, in the 

most august manner, just what The Pilgrim previ- 
ously pointed out, that the Catholic Church possesses not 
simply the theory, but the actual fact of a universal auxil- 
iary language. The only serious obstacle, in the opinion 
of the New York Times for Sunday, February 15, to its 
use for this effect is the multitude of pronunciations. And 
this same difficulty is urged against other proposed uni- 
versal languages. But here is precisely where the Church 
herself steps in. For by the fact of her corporate exis- 
tence : through her world-wide organization combined with 
her historical traditions, she and she alone is a power 
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tu overcome these discrepancies of pronunciation, and give 
the world a universal language not in print alone, but 
actually in speech, namely through the Italian pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. 

If we were to try to reconstruct the old Roman pro- 
nunciation through historical inquiry, doubtless the con- 
tention of a correspondent in AMERICA’s last issue would 
be correct : that C and K were pronounced alike, etc. The 
question, however, is not of reconstructing some for- 
gotten authentic pronunciation, but of exemplifying the 
living use of a great tongue. If Catholics everywhere 
would unite in urging the general use of the so-called 
Italian pronunciation of Latin, the obstacle above men- 
tioned would be removed, and the greatest aid given to- 
wards the establishment of a really satisfactory auxiliary 
world language. THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 





The New York Stage 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


N its fourth production this season, “ Green Grow the 

Lilacs,” the Theater Guild has struck an unusual 
medium between success and failure. As I have said 
before in these columns, the Guild does things in a thor- 
ough fashion. A big success or a disastrous flop is its 
usual record with a new play. This time, Mr. Lyman 
Riggs, the author of the latest Theater Guild offering, 
gives us enough novelty and interest for an evening’s 
entertainment, though not enough action and drama for 
a full-size play. However, the setting is unique, the act- 
ing is superb, the direction is Mr. Biberman’s best, and 
the first-night audience seemed reasonably content. 

There is, inevitably, a little too much cowboy singing, 
designed to lend “ atmosphere ” and incidentally to amuse 
the audience while the numerous scenes are being changed. 
None of the cowboys sings very well, and their leader, 
whose special gift is supposed to be his voice, warbles 
so badly that it is hard to forgive the blissful expression 
Helen Westley wears while she listens to him. In addi- 
tion to the singing, however, there is a nice young love 
affair with a villain thrown in to interfere with its 
smooth course, and there are pleasing glimpses of Okla- 
homa wheat fields, and there is a rollicking cowboy and 
cowgirl dance which is one of the most spirited stage 
events of this season. 

There is a charivari, too, and a killing, and a good 
deal of miscellaneous shooting. In fact, one of the trou- 
bles with the play is the author’s obvious indecision as 
to whether he will make it an idyl or a melodrama. He 
does not quite decide this point, so his audience shares his 
doubt. But he is desperately in earnest all the time, and 
convinced that he has some sort of a message to get over, 
if it is only one that establishes his sincerity. So the 
audience smiles warmly, nods kindly, and in effect tells 
Mr. Riggs his little play is very nice indeed and to write 
another play soon and make it better. Which is, doubt- 
less, precisely what Mr. Riggs will do. 

Another theater offering which, in the opinion of the 
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press judges, has not quite got across is George Kelly’s 
“ Philip Goes Forth.” Personally, I like this play, and 
I don’t agree at all with the repeated charge of various 
critics that in it Mr. Kelly is unkind to young writers. 
Mr. Kelly is nothing of the sort. He is merely critical 
of the faker, who, having no gift whatever for writing, 
insists on trying his hand at the writing game because 
he wants its various rewards. Mr. Kelly looks with clear 
eyes on the hordes of ambitious youths who are rushing 
to New York from every point of the compass to earn 
fortunes with their untried, unskilful pens. For work of 
real promise he has, I am sure, a kindly eye and a helpful 
hand. But he has no use for time-wasters ; and the words 
he puts into the mouth of the mistress of the lodging 
house, in his second act, are so true that they should be 
framed and hung in every college assembly room. 

The playwright’s theme is not new. His Philip, a 
young man just out of college, has heard so much during 
his college course about playwriting and its rewards that 
he throws up his job in his father’s great factory and 
goes to New York to become a playwright. Father, a 
hard-headed business man who has started on a shoe- 
string and has made five million dollars, with plenty of 
“drama” in his long business struggle, does not sym- 
pathize with the boy’s aspirations. But in his New York 
lodging-house, Philip finds plenty who do. Most of his 
fellow lodgers are failures like himself, and Mr. Kelly 
is at his best in the variety of the types he shows us and 
in the dialogue he gives them. Only one of them, Miss 
Krail, the poetess, has the spark of genius, and she is the 
poorest and the queerest and the happiest of them all. 
Success or failure means nothing to Miss Krail, for the 
divine fire in her breast illumines life. Dorothy Stickney, 
who interprets this role, has only one or two scenes, but 
in them she carries the play—and every spectator admits 
it. She, too, has the spark within. 

A heavy critical frost fell on “ Philip” and Mr. Kelly 
during the opening weeks of their appearance at the Bilt- 
more Theater; but audiences like the play—which by the 
way, is produced by Lawrence Rivers, who put on “ Green 
Pastures.” “ Philip” is brilliantly amusing in spots. It 
has a real message; and it is clever throughout. It is 
the sort of play decent playgoers enjoy and like to take 
their young folks to, and they are going to it in increasing 
numbers. In the comedy Philip returns home, subduea 
and chastened by his New York experience. I am pre- 
dicting that Mr. Kelly’s comedy and his stage Philip will 
linger in New York till spring, even in as disastrous a 
theatrical season as this one is said to be. 

Another nice play for sophisticated young folks is 
“The Truth Game,” presented at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater by Lee Shubert, with Ivor Novello, the author, 
in the leading role. “ The Truth Game” is a society play 
in which all the women are very catty to one another, 
and much of the comedy is furnished by the awkward 
and self-conscious daughter of a Duke. But the “ sex 
interest,” as presented in other successes, is refreshingly 
absent. There is an ardent but entirely proper love story ; 
there are a number of clever situations, and there is some 
delicious dialogue. The acting of Mr. Novello and his 
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co-stars, Billie Burke, Phoebe Foster and Viola Tree, is 
among the best of the winter. “ The Truth Game” is 
Mr. Shubert’s second strictly pure and antiseptic produc- 
tion this season. I recently recommended a kindergarten 
day once a week for his revue, “ Meet My Sister,”’one 
brief scene to be cut out before the little ones take their 
seats. In “ The Truth Game” nothing need be cut out 
at all. Indeed, some of our up-to-date youngsters might 
learn a great deal about clean and wholesome interest by 
seeing it right now. 

I begin to feel quite optimistic. There is another 
wholesome revue in town, without even one dark spot in 
its fair surface; and in very truth the kindergarten 
youngsters are attending it in battalions. I get around 
to revues rather late in the season, preferring to discuss 
plays first. It was only the other day that I attended a 
matinee performance of Joe Cook in “ Fine and Dandy ” 
—and then I had to struggle through aisles full of happy 
little boys and girls hustling to their seats and boxes. 
One anxious mother, who had six of them in tow, grasped 
me by the hand and dragged me a foot or two before I 
could explain that she had been misled by my look of 
youth and innocence into thinking I was one of her infant 
charges. She then glanced at me and immediately apolo- 
gized, but of course her mistake was natural. 

The revue, produced at the Erlanger Theater, by 
Morris Green and Louis E. Gensler, is a marvel. Through- 
out three hours of entrancing music, color, dancing and 
comedy, there was not a word or a situation to bring a 
blush to my cheek or the cheek of any other little tot in 
the audience—and there must have been five hundred of 
us tots scattered about the place. 

Joe Cook was extremely funny from start to finish. 
There is a legend on Broadway that his contract stipulates 
that no one associated with him can kiss him. Possibly 
this is in the interest of public morals, but it seems almost 
a pity. I had to hold fast to the skirts of an excited 
infant of four who sat next to me and who was so en- 
chanted by Mr. Cook that she wanted to go right up on 
the stage and speak to him. After that, of course, almost 
anything might have happened! 

In the new play, “She Means Business,” written by 
Samuel Shipman and produced at the Ritz Theater by 
the James Elliott Productions, Inc., the husband of our 
heroine is a dallyer. But his dallying is emphasized only 
as it affects his wife’s business affairs. He deserts her 
for a year, taking another woman abroad with him. Then 
he returns, denies that he has been with another woman 
at all, and prepares to take over the business he had 
almost wrecked before leaving and which his wife has 
laboriously built up again during his absence. The play 
has to do with the manner in which the wronged wife 
foiled him and kept the business she had saved. 

Mr. Shipman is evidently a feminist. His heroine is 
simply wonderful—too wonderful to be convincing. Men 
stand around in rows waiting for her to solve their prob- 
lems. Now, I have worked in offices with as many men 
associates as most other professional women have, and I 
never yet found groups of men standing around waiting 
for some women to tell them what to do. Most of them 
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were too busy telling the women what to do to have time 
for that, anyway. So the high achievements of Doris 
Roberts left me cold, though Ann Davis played the part 
very well. It is rather a pity that Mr. Shipman so over- 
states his case. If he had made Mrs. Roberts half as 
marvelous as she was, we women might have accepted her. 
We would have said, “ She wears nice clothes, anyway.” 
But to see all those big business men stand helpless before 
her till she told them what to do... . 

It doesn’t happen that way in real life, Mr. Shipman. 
It really doesn’t! 


REVIEWS 


The History of the Popes. Vols. XIX and XX. From the 
German of Lupwic Frermmerr von Pastor. Edited by Ra.pu 
Francis Kerr. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $5.00 each. 

Geschichte der Papste. XV. Band. By Lupwic FrRerHerr v. 
Pastor. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $7.00. 

These three volumes bespeak the usual objective and impartial 
style of von Pastor. They are written and edited in that facile 
limpid manner that makes the distinguished historian such interest- 
ing reading. Like his other volumes they are well authenticated 
and the footnotes not infrequently fill in less detailed general 
passages. The two English volumes are entirely devoted to a 
study of Gregory XIII, who from 1572 to 1585 ruled the Church. 
Historically, his reputation has suffered by contrast with the 
saintliness of his predecessor, Pius V, and the fascinating per- 
sonality of his successor, Sixtus V. Recent systematic researches 
into the Vatican archives have, however, afforded material for 
an impartial judgment of his character and unwearied labors. In 
strong contrast to the Popes of the Renaissance the outstanding 
feature of the Pontificate of Gregory XIII was undoubtedly in 
the realm of religion. He splendidly carried on the reform work 
of Pius V; his missionary interests were tremendous; he played 
an important role in the contemporary religious wars in France 
and in the Catholic revival in Germany and Poland; and it was 
during his reign that the massacre of St. Bartholomew occurred. 
His Pontificate began under the helpful influence of St. Charles 
Borromeo, with whom he was most intimate, and his activities 
were closely linked up with the work of St. Philip Neri and the 
reforms of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. The German 
volume deals with the first forty years of the eighteenth century 
when Clement XI, Innocent XIII, Benedict XIII and Clement XII 
successively held the Chair of Peter. In many respects the period 
was critical for both Europe and the Papacy and there was need 
in the Church of capable and pious administrators. Clement XI 
was a great and saintly Pontiff, though he made scant success in 
establishing peace among the Powers of Europe and upholding the 
rights of the Church when France and Austria were at war over 
the Spanish succession and the Papal States were invaded. Neither 
Innocent XIII nor Benedict XIII lived sufficiently long after their 
election to make their Pontificates notable, though the latter’s 
six-year reign was entirely satisfactory. Clement XII was already 
far advanced in years when honored with the tiara but he lacked 
physical strength, being blind for some time before he died, prop- 
erly to administer his charge. However, general harmony with 
princes prevailed during the decade and he was insistent on resti- 
tution being made by Ministers who had abused the confidence of 
his predecessor. Pastor’s histories should be familiar to every 
Catholic. W.I.L. 

Church History by Non-Catholic Historians. By Rev. JoHn 
E. Granam. Baltimore: The Norman Publishing Company. 

Father Graham was well inspired to give a permanent form to 
the admirable studies on Church historians which appeared in 
Truth. The present volume forms “a sort of companion volume 


to Guilday’s book on Catholic historians.” It consists of a catena 
of quotations linked by appropriate comments on the “ thoroughly, 
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bitterly, venomously anti-Christian, especially anti-Catholic ’’ Gib- 
bon, the “always perfectly sincere” Carlyle, who was, however, 
not unfrequently “morbid to the verge of frenzied fanaticism,” 
William Robertson, who was “grossly ignorant of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice,” Macaulay, “a veritable Proteus in the expres- 
sion of his opinions,” Hallam, Green, Bryce, Guizot, Taine, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Washington Irving, James Westfall Thompson, 
Ranke, and a group of modern English historians. Father Graham, 
in regard to this last group, may seem to some almost unwar- 
rantably generous, but he is no less emphatic in pointing to the 
marked contrast between these and the others. He finds in them 
all enough of gratuitous innuendo, or falsification of fact, or mis- 
construction of motive, or sheer ignorance, or palpable misunder- 
standing to fill many books. He finds, too, much that looks like 
downright malice, a leer or a sneer that has been foisted on the 
world in the name of truth. “ Who can refute a sneer?” It is im- 
possible. But surely it is never too late to protest against, say, 
Carlyle’s comparison between Luther and Loyola, the latter being 
“a kind of devil . . . swollen into the very Ahriman of badness,” 
while the former is made to possess “‘ such piety, and even austerity, 
of manners as become one who assumed the character of a re- 
former.” It is more melancholy to record that Father Graham 
finds. even in so estimable an authority as Prof. James Westfall 
Thompson much that is below the dignity of an objective his- 
torian. We may surely hope that that great scholar will some day 
wish unsaid such an expression of subjectivism as this: “ The war 
of investiture was at bottom a contest for the control of Church 
patronage, and the root of the whole matter was the temporalities 
of the Church.” The value of truth is absolute, and it is with 
truth that Father Graham is concerned. But it must be added that 
the manner of expressing the truth is a matter of taste, and I 
fear that the fastidious may find more than one phrase that is, 
as Father Graham seems ready to admit, somewhat “too col- 
loquial.” One can admit the truth, without admiring the taste, of 
declaring a passage in a living historian to be “a mean, nasty 
charge from a supposedly grave, learned and philosophic historian.” 
G. G. W. 





Man and the Stars. By Hartan Tree Stetson. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company. $2.50. 

The professor of astronomy at Ohio Wesleyan University 
while giving us a book of astronomy popularly explained, has 
touched on the question of religion in a number of places. His 
astronomical explanations are strictly scientific and fascinating, 
too, but his poise is not so marked when he enters the sphere of 
religious thought. The poor obscurantists of medieval theology 
come in for a sound thrashing because of Galileo. Again when 
he writes the two chapters: “ Has Life Any Cosmic Significance?” 
and “Has Science Displaced Religion?” he gives us much that 
runs along the wonted lines of the inaccurate thought of modern 
scientists who acknowledge in words a “God” and the need and 
place of “religion.” The following is about his most encouraging 
assertion: “ The existence of great personalities such as Socrates, 
Buddha, Jesus, and Lincoln, afford better evidence for the exist- 
ence of a Master Personality than any laboratory experiments 
can offer. Water does not rise above its level, nor a personality 
above its source.” (p. 212). But miracles and the Bible as God’s 
unerring revelation must go, and theology has been and must be 
revamped to square with science. If Professor Stetson had kept 
strictly to his scientific last, the book could have been highly 
recommended. F. P. LeB. 

The Dry Decade. By Cuartes Mertz. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $3.00. 

This book tells the tale of the struggle for Prohibition. From 
its origin, merely a sane exertion towards virtuous temperance, 
the movement grew into a nation-wide clamor, supported by a 
highly organized minority in articulate unanimity demanding a 
constitutional amendment for absolute prohibition. That goal was 
reached by the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. Since then 
the problem has been, and still is, the enforcement of that Amend- 
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ment. How far that enforcement has succeeded or failed, what 
causes have contributed to its success or failure, and what is the 
present status of the whole project, is excellently told by Mr. 
Mertz in this survey. From cover to cover, Mr. Mertz has treated 
the subject objectively. He has not injected his private views into 
the book but has conscientiously gathered all the important data, 
and has honestly furnished the reader with all the major opinions 
and dicta of the thoroughly informed, whether advocate or oppo- 
nent. Here is neither propaganda nor irony, but sober truth, at- 
tested by written records, common observation and daily experi- 
ence, extending over a period of ten full years. “At the end of a 
decade it [national Prohibition] had precipitated a struggle which 
was to test the political wisdom of the American Republic.” Such 
is the closing sentence of the last chapter in this book. With that 
opinion, one is inclined to believe, both wets and drys, after care- 
fully reading this book, will agree. In fact, one can hardly read 
this survey without becoming seriously aware of the genuine 
danger lurking within the wording, or interpretation, of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and its enforcement. Potential disruption of 
our Constitution seems to threaten. To avert this crafty peril 


will indeed tax the “ political wisdom of the American Republic.” 
M.J.S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Catholic Studies.—The distinguished convert who wrote “ Re- 
building a Lost Faith” pauses on the threshold of his eightieth year 
to bear testimony “to the blessed peace which the unity, authority 
and sacraments of the holy apostolic Catholic Church” have given 
him. In “ Twelve Years in the Catholic Church” (Kenedy. $3.00), 
by John L. Stoddard, one finds “no fervent rhapsodies over inward 
spiritual feelings,” but the findings of a dozen years of study, the 
arguments, the conclusions, the evidence for the God given faith 
that blesses the author’s declining years. Though he is not a 
trained theologian, he has done little else since his conversion 
than read, investigate and study his religion. Under the title 
“Christ and the Critics” he has translated from the German the 
great apologetic work of Dr. Hilarin Felder, O. Cap., and from 
the French the theological masterpiece of Pere Ferdinand Prat, 
S.J., “The Theology of St. Paul” and the reflections of Msgr. 
Baunard on “The Evening of Life.” Non-catholics will appre- 
ciate Mr. Stoddard’s sympathetic understanding, for he was one 
of them. Catholics will be inspired by the ardor of the love he 
bears the gift of their inheritance. For him old age has been re- 
vivified by the eternal spark of the ancient Faith, and even if, as 
he seems to hint, this book be his valedictory he will have left a 
precious legacy forever reminding the serious seeker after truth, 
“*Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 

The “Cursus Scripturae Sacrae” by Fathers Cornely, Knaben- 
bauer and Hummelauer has long been a standard work of refer- 
ence on Sacred Scripture. The latest volume is “ Commentarius 
in librum Tobit” (Paris: Lethielleux), by Romuald Galdos, S.J. 
Merely to note its addition to this scholarly set is recommenda- 
tion enough. The “ Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti” of 
this “Cursus” has just been issued in a second edition by the 
author, Francis Zorell, S.J. It is a real pleasure merely to browse 
through the splendidly printed pages. 

One is always so rejoiced to find new signs of Catholic interest 
in the greatest of Catholic poets that we welcome “ Dante’s Purga- 
torio. A Lineal and Rhymed Translation” (The People’s Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco: $2.00), by Rev. Albert R. Bandini. Each 
canto is introduced by a short argument indicating the main steps 
in the story, and is followed by brief notes, much after the manner 
of the “Temple Classics” edition. It must be confessed that in 
order to keep the translation linear (why does the sub-title say 
“lineal”?) the translator has somewhat lost the music of the 
original. It is not every ear that can turn from the echo of a line 
like: “ Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro” and find joy in rendering: 
“ Sweet hue of oriental bright sapphire;” and so of many, many 
other lines. So, too, in regard to the notes, it would appear that 
the desire to be brief has led to some obscurity and even inaccur- 
acy. Thus to the line: “ The quia, O mortals, must your search 
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conclude,” (State contenti, uwmana gente, al quia.), the note is 
added: “ The quia or because: that is because God has so willed.” 
Of course, in reality, Dante is referring to the quia or a posteriori 
argument as opposed to the a priori. It would have been more 
accurate to say “revealed” rather than “ willed,” which does not 
convey Dante’s meaning. 

In “ The Reformation, Catholicism and Freedom” (Macmillan. 
$2.40), Mr. Poynter, who has often been looked upon as a stormy 
petrel, forever flying over the ocean of controversy without landing 
on the terra firma of facts, shows some weariness of the waves. 
One might say that he has tried here very hard to be fair. How- 
ever, there are many points that puzzle him still; and on these 
points he is not very helpful to the reader. Most of the book is 
taken up with a straight narrative of the persecutions suffered in 
England by Catholics in the last three centuries. 





Varia.—For those who like the simple fare of wholesome truth 
served up with the sauce of erudition and the spice of style, the lec- 
tures of T. R. Glover, “ The Influence of Christ in the Ancient 
World” (Yale University Press. $1.50), provide a pleasant feast. 
He shows that Christ brought to a dying society vital ideas about 
society, thought, character, immortality and God; and there is the 
hint that Christ is needed for the same purpose today, of giving us 
life ; and giving it more abundantly. However, it must be pointed out 
that Dr. Glover is primarily a classical scholar, and neither a 
theologian nor a Church historian, and still less a Catholic with a 
really supernatural conception of Christ and the Church. That 
little but all-important word grace is never mentioned. An out- 
standing example of the extreme naturalism which tones these 
lectures is the theory that men became Christians not by the grace 
of believing in the Resurrection, but by the spectacle of seeing the 
Martyrs die. “ The legend of a reputed resurrection of some un- 
known person in Palestine nobody needed to consider; but what 
were you to do with the people who died in the arena”? But why 
did the martyrs die save that they, at least, had considered that 
“reputed resurrection”? And what of the many people like the 
cultured gentleman, Marcus Aurelius, who saw the spectacle of 
the Martyrs and merely turned on his heel muttering: What 
obstinacy! The undertone of disdain for the visible Church, as a 
means of grace, is of course a consequence of a fundamental con- 
tempt for grace itself. 

“Edison as I Know Him” (Cosmopolitan. $1.50), by Henry 
Ford is the republication in book form of a number of articles 
the automobile manufacturer prepared in collaboration with Mr. 
Samuel Crowther for the Cosmopolitan Magazine. It does not 
pretend to be an exhaustive biography. It is an appreciation pre- 
pared for the occasion of the Edison Light Jubilee. It is a by- 
product of Mr. Ford's interest in things Edisonian, so much so 
indeed that at times it becomes almost the autobiography of a man 
with a hobby. Mr. Ford pays tribute to the genius of the great 
inventor but he is careful to insist that the secret of such un- 
wonted success, was not talent merely, nor luck, but persistent 
painful labor. “The American spirit of endeavor as represented 
by Thomas Alva Edison is the real wealth of the nation.” The 
author hopes to inspire the youth of America, as he was himself 
inspired, to follow Edison to success. 

“Before and After Prohibition” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Sena- 
tor Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland, is an impressive study of 
facts. He examines the abuses traceable to intoxicating liquor ad- 
mittedly rampant before the Amendment, states the prophecies of 
Prohibition zealots made at the time, and proceeds to show that 
ten years of this experiment “noble in motive” have proven the 
prophecies false and the abuses multiplied. In “ An Indictment of 
Prohibition” (Harper. $1.00), Joseph S. Auerbach proposes 
a remedy for the situation. Though he believes repeal of the 
amendment and its supporting legislation will come ultimately, he 
favors as a more certain and seasonable remedy, so to modify 
the Volstead Act as to leave its enforcement optional to the vari- 
ous States. Roxana B. Doran has collected “ Prohibition Punches " 
(Dorrance. $1.50), which is a book of no per-cent beverages, sug- 
gesting how, in the meantime, you may remain dry and quench 
your thirst. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


On Reading Encyclicals 


Jo the Editor of AMERICA: 

May a layman be permitted to raise his voice to second the 
suggestion of Father Hammes, on reading Encyclicals in the 
pulpit? The issuance of the Encyclical on the Christian Education 
of Youth was one of the memorable events in the post-Reformation 
history of the Church. This great charter of Catholic education 
is now more than one year old, yet I shudder to estimate the 
number of Catholics who have never even heard it mentioned, not 
to say read. Is that marvelous constitution of Catholic education 
to be tabled and slowly killed by silence? 

If that is to be the fate of the Encyclical on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth, what good prospects can there be for the Encyc- 
lical on Christian Marriage? May the priests of all Christendom 
seize upon the Supreme Pontiff’s weighty words, and eagerly and 
exultantly repeat them to their flocks! If the Pope has won ad- 
miration from non-Catholics for proclaiming doctrine with a 
courage that is reckless, as it were, of the consequence, pastors 
will earn the gratitude of Catholics for following in the clearly 
marked footsteps of the Holy Father, and giving his words the 
widest possible hearing. 

Is not that the significance of Encyclicals, anyway? Or is it 
supposed that the problem of education, or the problem of modern 
marriage, or any world-wide problem is solved and settled as soon 
as word has come from the Vatican? Roma locuta, causa soluta 
certainly does not mean that! 

Washington, D. C. nm. «. 


“Poisoning Negro Youth” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father LaFarge’s article on “ Poisoning Negro Youth,” in the 
issue of America for January 24, served,to recall to mind a per- 
sonal association with Howard University and the theme which 
he emphasized. He quoted the report in the Baltimore Afro- 
American, that after Clarence Darrow’s blasphemous remarks 
about God before the student body “nobody cheered, although 
there doubtless were hundreds who wanted to clap their hands 
in emphatic approval. The atmosphere was tense—tense with the 
pent-up emotions of the growing, thinking, stirring youth of an 
oppressed rate that agreed, most of them, with Darrow, yet did 
not dare applaud so revolutionary a sentiment.” 

About four years ago I was present as a judge of an oratory 
contest at this university. In five of the six speeches delivered 
there was constant stress on the subject of present racial inequality. 
One young lady, whose clear, modulated voice and fluent English 
were outstanding features of her presentation, developed the notion 
of successive racial supremacy: that the Roman had its day, now 
is the time of the Nordic, the future will see that of the Negro. 
The persecutions suffered by the Negro were compared with those 
endured by the Irish. 

But the resentful speech of one young man was singular proof 
that “ Negro youth can be affected with atheism, materialism, or 
any of the popular delusions of the day.” It was concerned with 
the failure of present religions and the necessity of a new one. 
With one exception, I also believe in the failure of present re- 
ligions, but his sweeping denunciation of Christianity was alto- 
gether absurd. Needless to say, his development of the theme was 
a source of great surprise to me and to another judge, a lay pro- 
fessor from the Catholic University. I wondered how the rever- 
end minister, a prominent member of the university and the chair- 
man of the contest, felt under the terrible indictment of the 
speaker. Where was the guidance or censorship which should have 
checked such an outburst of hateful radicalism? Were the ideas 
in his speech the result of lectures he had heard? Did the atmos- 
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phere of Howard poison this Negro youth? The excerpt from 
the paper quoted above would seem to indicate the same. 

Now one point to ponder is this. Howard University receives. 
a subsidy from Congress for its maintenance. Thus read the 
“ Encyclopedia Americana”: “The university is supported by 
Congréssional appropriation, except the medical department, which 
is maintained by tuition fees, and this is the only department in 
which tuition is charged.” How much public money goes to the 
support of those who are distilling the poison which permeates the 
atmosphere “tense with the pent-up emotions of the growing, 
thinking, stirring youth of an oppressed race that agreed, most of 
them, with Darrow, yet did not dare to applaud so revolutionary 
a sentiment”? Should we page Messrs. Fish and Nye? For, if 
“sounding brass” is invited to blare forth the blasphemous notes 
of atheism in these halls of colored culture, need we be surprised 
to hear the raucous syncopation on kindred themes from the tin- 
horns of the gallery? 

As to the question of responsibility for the gross inadequacy of 
facilities for the higher Catholic education of the Negro, indeed 
the Catholic conscience must answer. With American money aid- 
ing, and American Religious manning, schools of higher learning 
in Japan, China, and India, where pagans of many hues and tints 
may enjoy Catholic education, the Negro with a Christian heritage 
has reason to resent the lack of similar schools for the betterment 
of his people. He does not demand a privilege; he simply asks for 
a right. Behind the flippancy and apriorism mentioned by Father 
LaFarge, does there not lie the moral cowardice which has avoided 
a serious problem that can and must, in conscience, be faced and 
solved? 

Woodstock, Md. Ricuarp M. McKeon, S.J. 


Books for a New Seminary—An Exception 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Possibly your readers will be pleased to know that our little 
seminary has now entered into full possession of the name. The 
first six scholastics began their theological course at St. Augus- 
tine’s Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Miss., last September. From now 
on there is promise of a steady accession from time to time (an- 
nually, after five or six years). That places us all, professors and 
students, in the position where we shall welcome any books that 
will contribute to make for thoroughness and facility in seminary 
studies. For that reason we are applying for the use of space 
in your periodical, for the seminary itself is not able to expend the 
large amount for such a purpose. 

To us it naturally seems most advantageous to insert a short 
notice in your Communications department, unless that conflicts 
with your established rules. 

It has been pointed out to us by friends that our work will prob- 
ably attract the notice of a good number of priests who would be 
willing to dispose of theological works, and that they will welcome 
the chance of showing their interest in our work in this practical 
fashion. 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. Tue Society oF THE Divine Worn. 


Pronouncing Latin 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been much interested in the recent discussion of Latin 
pronunciation in the columns of America. However, it strikes me 
that both Professor Dillard and A. M. D. view the matter purely 
from a historical standpoint, as though Latin were as dead as 
Sanskrit. It seems to me that for us Catholics the state of the 
question is quite different. Is not Latin the language of the living 
Church? Why not recognize that fact.and teach faithfully in all 
our schools the pronunciation of the center of Christendom, the 
sonorous Italian pronunciation that all the world heard over the 
radio in the address of His Holiness? As Parisian is the recog- 
nized standard of French, why should not the language of the 
Holy See be the accepted guide for the Latin? 

New York. H.C. W. 


[H. C. W. will be interested further if he reads the discussion of 
this same question by The Pilgrim in this issue—Ed. Amertca.] 
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